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ADBL® FELL HEAVILY, STRIKING HER HEAD AGAINST THE SHARP EDGE OF A TABLE, 


KESTREL’S FOLLY. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Tas bees were humming up fo the tops of the 
young pine-trees. The sound was the loudest in 
Kestrel Wood, though there was no lack of life, 
colour, movement fn that leafy spot—astill leafy, 
green, dim—plessant as ip had been in the t 
of the past summer—that summer which 
been so cool and rainy that herbage and leafage 
was still quite fair and young, and the 
seemad to have lost none of Its youthful 
and pristine now that the alr was 


freshness, 
ee eee hee bo Jone. e ‘ 
@ green o grasses nob yel- 
jowed in the slightest. The elms and Fer 
bad not gone off, but still flourished In all the 
majesty of their early garb; and save for the 





| 





absence of most wild flowers, and the reapen 
fielde, and shorteniag days, Nature showed none 
of those had adopted none of the sober 
tints and hues which she usually does when 
autumn has arrived. 

Even the butterflies, mistaking the warmth of 
the steady sunshine for midsummer beams, swept 
by on the wings of the gentle breezs, or hovered 
lovingly about the heath-blooms, flattering their 
blue, and silver, scarlet, or brown wiogs ; while 
yellow-barred, wasp-like flies shot to and fro be- 
tween the branches, and up on a larch-fir sat a 
goldfinch, singing with uplifted head, and a 
y nvatnd an belt soaeat & ade om ena 

ants, stupe wi turper 
climbed up the pines, and the willow-wren 
warbled ite love-song {n the fir-topse—not saneey 


as he had in the gz, bub gently and wall- 
ingly, and still the hum of the bees in the pine- 
trees dulled all other sound. 


Ng yew tg in that enchanted re- 
treat. The sea odour, the fisvour of 
the briny ocean, pure, sweet, was refreshing, as 








it came wafted up, the soft wind murmuring be- 
tween the tree trunks, and resting awhile ere it 
wandered on, throwing back as 1) went the clear 
note of the cuckoo, singing hie farewell, his note 
mingling with the call of the moorhens in the 
placid lake, near which the beeches grew thickly, 
and sedges and reeds swayed to and fro, and 
rustled as though whispering secrets. 

Oa the mossy grass by ite bank sat a young 

1, her dreamy eyes fixed on the waters that 

loomed biue under the sun’s level rays, her 
hands crossed idly in her lap, her delicate neck 
bent forward, her head down-drooped, her whole 
attitude ehowing that her thoughts were far 
away, that only in the body was she there in 
Kestrel Wood—in spirit she was far away. 

The little greyhound at her feet glanced ab 
her Inquiringly ever and anon, ers at the 
myriads cf flies snd fnsects that buzzed about 
them in the golden Iight meanwhile, and some- 
times venturing to Intrude the fact of his pre- 
pe ¥ putting a diminutive paw on her gown 
or é 
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These gentle demonstrations, however, being 
of no avail, at last he threw back his pretty grey 
head, gave a short, sharp bark, and scratched 
vigorously at the hand that lay nearest him on 
her lap. This was effectual, She woke from her 
day-dreaming with o atart. 

** What, Paro, are you tired, little man!” she 

: a, to which ques- 
tion the greyhound yapped an assent. 

bs Not really tired, you know, lad!” she went 
on, with a laugh, thad displayed all her pretty 
teeth, “‘ only tired of sitting here doing nothing. 
You rogue, you'd like to be off and away after 
those 8, wouldn’t you?” asa cock pheasant 
rose soberly in a slanting, long-drawn line, and 
patient, | over the beech-tops, quickly followed 
by the hen bird, who, startled at Paro’s rush, 
got on to her wings with s scream and a acramble, 
and went up ina alg: zag fashion after her lord, 
Don’t oe ou t,” as the dog shook his 
head till » thin ears flapped together in a 
comical way, “because you know you would, 
Think of all the poor chicks 
tered, and my brood of duc 
that I took so much 
Well, come along. You are 
home—I'm not, 
fa the wood like 
Perhaps when I 
ferent, and thin 


yellow, this beautiful 

and the birds’ sweeb war 
cordant, Heigho! Who 
blue to-day, just a wee 

be looking only at the 
Conrad loves me, but 
lottery, and most draw 
tew prince, Mine 

hops go, and until I 


sete 
ey 


eS 


’ 
began running gally gracefully through 
woed towards Kestrel’s Folly, where all the years 
of her young life had been spent. 

"T'was no wonder she was a little sad, a little 
uncertain, for in two ahe was to leave her 
father’s house, her grandmother's care, and be- 
come the wife of a man she had known a 
few months, whose ardent and impetuous 
carried all before It, brooked no delay or obstacle, 
and won Mr, Dalziel's consent to the early mar- 
risge of his eldest daughter. That Adéle 
Dalziel ardently loved the man who was s0 soon 
to become her husband there was no doubt. He 
was handsome enough, fascinating enough, to 
have snared a cleverer and wiser woman than 
Adéle, who had little experience of the ways and 
morals of the world of fashion. 

Still, though she loved him, young as she was, 
® doubb as to the prudence and wisdom of her 
choice would sometimes cross her mind when re- 
collections of certain marked defects in his 
character came to her. She had seen him thrash 
his dog cruelly for some trivial fault; lay the 
whip without mercy about his horses’ flanks were 
they In the least restive or fidgety, pass a starv- 
ing, hungry creature, imploring for a mouthful 
of food, with a gibe and jeer. Then he took an 
almost bratal delight in all sport, had ridden 
more than one hunter to death following the 
hounds, slaughtered the wretched trapped 
pigeons ab. Hurlingham with ardour, heard the 
almost child-like ehriek of a hare when he struck 
{t with a cool smile, and watched the writhing of 
fish he caught without making any attempt to 
stun them or deaden their sufferings. 

Then he could brook no contradiction, no oppo- 
sition. His will was law, and those with whom 
he essoclated must give way, or fall under the 
ban of his displeasure. Boing extremely rich, 
most people gave way and bowed before him ; 
those that didn’ he cut promptly, and injared 
afterwards if he got the chance. He was jealous, 
suspicious, and yet nob particular as to own 
actions, which, at times, might have been termed 
shady ; while h!s moral character was not without 


reproach, 
ts rooms were strewn with the photos of 


popular actresses fn every conoelvable costume, 
end he habitually carried about with him a 
book fall of his favourites, and had had fb at 
Kestrel’s Folly when staying there, 


& 





Adéle was too young to attach any im nee 

this " Book of Beauty,” which t have 

fn the mind of an older and 

ced woman, and ib did nob alter 

2@, or rather—for she did not choose 

: Peay te Nese her, ae her with 

eres Im ity, would accept no 

and actually se Lee consent and her 

the ‘orce of a strong will, and a 

- “tag to have hee se mg not 
c) to get out o engegemen 

Her eh? Ged palks shag overbearing lover was 

too well versed in woman’s ways not to be able 

to combat any plea she might put forth and 

silence any acruple, calm any fear, What could 

she believe poi a bim when those deep blue 

eyes of his wers looking love unutterable into 

hers, and his handsome mouth was murmur- 

ing honeyed phrases? Why nothing, of course, 

A child of eighteen—for she waz no more than 

a child, having been born and brought up in the 

country, and kept rather strictly by her grand- 

mother, Dama, as she affecttonately called the 

old lady, giving her the title her baby lips had 

formed in early daye—could have no chance 

against 3 msn of eight-and-twenty, who had 


| lived in the midst of the whirl of frivolity and 


dissipation of London, Paris, Vienna, Moscow, 
New York, and other great cities, who had an 
nulimited command of money, who was courted, 
flattered, toadied, spoiled by all the women with 
whom he came Into contact, and many of the 
o>. yon . his Tpody i _ 
val e and every y iad, 
and fell down and worshipped the calf 
with untiring devotion and y energy, 
aS eee Cag ee ee 

e of It. 

While Adéle lay dreaming in the wood her 
grandmother sat In the drawing-room at the 
Folly by the open window, in a high-backed 
carved chair ; a stately, pleasant-Iooking old lady, 
fn a stiff brocaded gown of faded leaf colour, 
which, with the muslin lace-edged 
pinned across her breast, the filmy white arrange- 
ment doing duty for a cap perched on the top of 
her silvery tresses, rolled back over a cushion 
after the fashion of Marte Antoinette, and her 
mittened hands, gave her the appearance of 
ha stepped from a picture, an old-world kind 
of look that was charming to the sye, 

In other respects she was charming too, A 
Frenchwoman, brought up fn Paris, she had 
fascinating, airy manners, which with 
an E and a long residence in Kingland 
had toned down Into a sweet cheerfulness, very 
taking to sober Britons. 

She was energetic, useful, elegant, devoted to 
her son, Leonard Dalziel, and her two grand- 
children, Adéle aud Heléne, s child of nine, 
whose birth cost her mother her life ; had brought 
them up, trained them, and advised her son 
generally on all matters connected with them, 
advice which he took, and found good ; 
sometimes when he didn’t coming to grief and 
getting ay a hole, as he had done over a young 
woman he insisted on engaging as governess to 
Scud t leoah fierce wel to a Dg 7 

ta of pro against him, which, 
5 entirely innocent of, he was glad to settle 
a sum, 
He not taken his mother’s advice with 
oe his daughter’s sultor, and Dama was 

-hearted in mee, and triste at the 
thought of having so soon to part with her 
favourite grandchild, 

Her fine expressive eyes were full of tears, as 
she sab there that t autumn day, looking 
out over the stretch of flower-filled garden awsy 
to the road that wound its white way, from the 
station at Holt to the Folly. 

The knitting at which 
her Ia: 


eae oy sewage A and 

for she gazed and gazed down length of 
white sun-swepd road with undisguised eagern 
and when at last a black speck appeared 
distance bowling along at a great rate, she ex- 
claimed, in queer idiom,— 





“ He comes, Irejoice, Diew soit bénit,” and 
sank back amongst her luxurious pillows'with an 
air of content and satfafaction, 

Meanwhile, the occupant of the dog-cart, sit. 
ting beside the groom who drove the king 

no deftly, was looking about for old Har 
marks with keen interest. 

And no wonder, for it was ten years since 
Tracy Plerpoint had seen his aunt's home, the 

tered so hos his head, 

When left an with her 
son’s full and free consent, took her only sister's 
only child, then a boy of five, and brought him 
rr BAP arte oe 

, Dalziel’s two or ¢ years later 
made no difference in the home arrangements, 
remained an Inmate of the pleasant 

English country hi and made much of and 
petted the Hbtle golden-hafred baby when {» 


came, 

His younger cousin, Heléne, he had never seen, 
having joined his regiment before her 
birth, and baing ordered to had never 
been able to return to the old country, until the 
Creamshire Regiment was ordered back, and he 
given a long leave of absence, 

‘The first use he made of It was to accept his 
Aunt Gabriel's pressing fnvitation to come to 
Kestrel, and be present at Adéle’s wedding, and 
there he was belng driven through the fréel: 

landscape, so famillar— 

to his eyes, that for ten 

minarets, bangalo tropical 

tion and lueh growth of flower and fruit, 

the dusky dwellers, white-turbaned and 
gaily-attired, of astern climes, 


CHAPTER Ii, 
Fotty—so called. because a rick 


handiwork, and perpetuated his then con- 
idlotcy—was a substantial stone-built 
house, with caken door aad heavy-framed win- 
dows, a red. roof out of which rose etack after 
stack of queer-twisted @ noble range 
of snowy steps leading up to the great door, 
opening into the square oak- hall bung 
with spears and shields, # and 
brushes, deers’ heads, and other. 
chase ; an easy broad marble staircase led up to 
—a- airy chambers, sweet with the scent 
dried rose-lenves and lavender, and numerous 
passages and corners, none gruesome or ghostly, 
however, 
As {> lay embosomed {fn its fine ancestra! 
over the deep-hued 
g in wild and beautiful 
confusion over ite white walls, 
its windows, doves cooing by the 
white-winged pi 
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t, 
rezpectable now; he remembered her when he 
left a frolicsome kitten, up to all sorts and kinds 


of 

‘Your old favourites look well!” he said, 
patting Lonvols’ great head, walle the dog re- 

the kindness by licking his hand, 

“ Yes, je suis charmé de ca, They have had 
much care and nurture. That makes les ani- 
mauc live 4 

' True, veryone under your roof then, 
Dee ee a good chance of living a long 

‘'In what way? You mean—-—” 

That you care so well for all your ‘houee- 
hold, deo much time and thought on what 
is for their benefit, that they cannot bub prosper, 
and be happy and well.” 

"T try to, and yet,” she returned, with a wistfal 
look ont ab the blue, sea, that lay 
shimmering and sparkling like a huge sapphire in 
the sun’s brilliant rays, “I do nob always succeed 
fa my endeavour to make mes plus chéres 
hewreuses,” 

‘No, aunt. You have some trouble!” he 
said, quickly, reading her face he knew so well 
like a book, 


“Alas, mais oui!” with a geature of the 
elender hands, «a movement of the shoulders, 
that was wholly French. 

“ What is it?” he asked, anxiously, laying his 
san-browned hand, that looked so strong and 
powerfal, beside her delicate one, on ft, ‘' CanI 
help you” 

“'T fear nob,” she answered, shaking ber aflver- 
tressed head sorrowfally. 

“At least, leb me share your grief,” he 
urged. 

“If you will, donc, mon enfant, You know, of 
a of Adé'e’s rapldly-approaching mar- 


"Yes, aunt. You wrote me of it.” 

“ That le the cause of my trouble,” 

‘Indeed |” returned Tracy, gravely. ‘Do 
you not approve of it?” 

“Nol? 

The monosyliable was sharp, short, stern, and 
carried with it the conviction of the speaker's 
utter dislike to the projected alliance. 


“In what do you chi” he went on. ‘'Is 
it to the bridegr himself, or to hia in- 
come, or his or his manners, or what?” 

"I objec to ;" replied Mrs. Da'zlel. “ Of 


course his position and income are such that any 
Ete babes fou pos, eee 

law 5 ou, je pense, extravagant, ill- 
tempered, overbearing, and not honourable in 


other 

xy Heavens!” exclaimed Captain Pier- 
point; “are you certain of this, aunt; for, If 
so, he ig no fib husband for Addie!” 
. "Tem ach “sony choses,” she re- 
joined, grimly ; t ve little or no proof 
to bring forward ; and then Leonard is bent on 
mateh. He is dazzled by Conrad Has- 


= 


g 





kisson’s wealth, the grand people he knows, the 
elevated position the child will hold in the fash- 
teed bata hea teh 

. is lor . 
ness and freedom.” = 

** Poor, Indeed, ma chérie/” with an expres- 
sion of infinite tenderness. “It I could only 
save = from this terrible fate, this triste mar- 


‘And can you nod?” questioned Tracy, 


a 95 

7 !no. I am powerless!" with a deep 
sigh, that seemed drawn from the very depth of 
her aching, sorrowful heart, 

” eT te will listen to you, Dama,” 
expostulated her nephew, ‘‘ take your advice and 
counsel In a matter of so much moment as the 
happiness of his child’s whole life?” 

"No, - He is adamant in the matter. I can- 
not move him. He fs deaf to all my entreaties, 
and says 16 shall take place on Wednesday.” 

“And Adéle, what does she think of this 
lover? Is she blind to his faults, too ?” 

" Hardly that, I think, Still she is too young 
to understand some things that might turn her 
7, Sm and, of course, is ruled by her 

** Does she love him ?” 

" Yes, undoubtedly.”’: 

“Very deeply !"—Tracy aaked this question 


“Well, no, V. oung people, as a rule, 
don’t —. deeply dest apres, oun ne 
mature a grande ion comes, aud re- 
= eran 

ye you sa ng to o 
rn es to — and your disapproval 


“No, I felt Leonard would let nothing turn 
him from ft, and so I deemed it wisest not to 
aay one word to her t this man who will 


aay that after the fatal knot Is tied, 1f suspicions 
were sown in her mind, gy py and 
bear bitter fruit sooner than ff she has to fiad 
everything out for herself.” 


last few, sad days whether I should have done 
any good ty ap to her.” 
* Proba not. 


"You would only have wade her unhappy 
without doing any real good.” 

“T trust that ts the caso,” 

‘This young Huskisson, you say, is a man of 
fortane?” 

“Yes. Twenty thoucand a year,” 

“ How old is he?” 

** Somewhere about your own age. A year or 
two under thirty.” 

it oa course, has seen much society ip 


* rye a io Paris, Vienna, Moscow, and other 
great cliles,” 
“ He must have ssen some very beautiful and 


vay 9 bape 3 in those gay capitals,” 

He I know that, He carries abouta 
book full of photographs of some of the most 
beautifal women in the world.” 

“Then I wonder that he has chosen Adéle, 
for though I remember she was pretty asa child 
she must lack that fascination and ficish of 
manner to which he has been accustomed.” 

“No doubt she does. She is young and art- 
less, As to looke, walt till you see ma chric,” 

*' Partial, Dams,” smiled the Captain, stroking 
the white hand clasping the satyr’s head. 

“No, I am net partial. Ispeak the truth, 
Elle est gentille comme une ange.” 

“ Dama!” he expostulated, 

"J ag yourself, Here she is,” 

As Dalziel spoke Adéle came fying 
through the window, followed by Paro, aad 
alighted at her s side, She was 
just golog to throw ber arms sround Dama’s neck, 
when she saw a stranger was present aud drew 
herself up quickly. 





“Don’t you know me!” exclaimed Pierpoint, 
reproachfully. 

“Cousin T | Isitindeed yout” and in 
another second her outstretched hands were in 
his, and he was kissing the soft cheek held up 
so naively and tnnocently for the caress of his 
moustached lips. 

“Yes, it fs1. Do you think I am much 
altered ?” 

"Oh, yes. Ever so much, You look older.” 

“ Naturally. Ten years have elapsed elnce we 
mat, chére cousine.’ 

‘More manly, and so browr and eunbsrns}” 

“That is also natural, The sun of Indla hr: 
considerably more power than that of Englar {, 
or at any rate he favours us with more of Lis 
heat there,” 

“Then that big moustache looks eo funny.’ 

Regulation shave, coz.” 

“Of course, Still ib all alters you. I 
remember when you wen! awsy your cheek was 
as smooth as mine,” 

** Do you mean to say you can realiy remember 
me, or anything that took place before | left 
home ?” 

“Certainly I can. Why, did we not play hide- 
and-seek, fa that,” pointing to the great cabinet 
" the last night you wers with us? And did you 
not upset a bow! of roses and break {t, and then 
were shabby enough to say nothibg about Ib, 
and let poor Bettine be scolded {n your stead ?"' 

“Mea culpa, mea culpa,” laughed the soldier. 
“You are quite right, I did play hide-and-seek 
gnd I did break the bow! ; only I think you wers 
quite as shabby ff you let Bettine be scolded, 
and did not save her and disclose the real 
culprit.” 

“One can never speak il) of the absent,’ she 
retorted. You were far away, so I epared your 


” 


memory, 
* Poor ,” stroking’the fab, happy-looking 
cat, “Did you suffer for my sins?” 


“5 And now, chérié, give mo that long-deferred 
kiss,” cried Mrs, Dalziel, holding ont her arms, 
and in a moment the gir) was locked in them. 

me forgot," she whispered, penitently, strok- 
ing the slivery hair, “Tracy made me forget |” 

“And another will make thee forget thy poor 
grandmzre soon,” complained the old lady. 

“Never, Dama, never,” sald the girl, firmly. 
Nothing could ever make me do that.” 

“Thou sayesb ao now ; time will show.” 

I will, anbeliever,” giving her grandmother’s 
hand a gentle tap. 

* Does he come to-night!” 

“Yes,” answered Adé's, while a rosy blush 
overspread her face. 

“At what time?” 

“To dinner.” 

“Ah, I must congratulate you,” remarked 


‘| Plerpoint. " Let me wish you every happiness,” 


“Thanks,” she murmured, blushing agaiv, 
deeper still. 

‘And may I offer this as incense ab your 
shrine,” holding out a velvet case. 

“Thank you very ~igtal she replied, shyly, 
a ting aod opening ft. 
wy deligat veg from her as she did ; 
for there, nestling in azure velvet, were a psir of 
diamond bracelets, and a butterfly algrette for 
the hair. 

The diamonds were cut in the European style 
and mounted in Indian filsgroe work, the effect 
being moet brilliant, beautiful, and uncommon. 

“Ob, Dama! Are they nob lovely!” she ex- 
claimed, raptarcusly dizplayiog them. 

“ Magnificent!’ agreed Dama. ‘‘ Oaly rather 
costly, Tracy,” turning on her nephew a look of 
rebuke, ‘ They mus> have cost you a éraall for- 
tune.” 

“ Not more than I can afford,” he returned 
briefly. 

” Have you come into o fortune!” she in- 
quired, with jast e touch of sarcasm in her clear, 
still pleasant tones, 

“No,” he returned, laughing. ‘“‘Oaly I was 
at the looting of Kirwee and Bands, and India 
makes ® man's Income swell surprisingly if he 
has luck.” 

“T am glad to hear ft, Now run ‘away, child, 
with your regal gift,” as the sound of the first 
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bell tinkled through the houre, “and dress 
quickly, Your bridegroom will be here soop.” 

“Well, am I right!” she ingaired, as A“éle 
filtted out of the room Nght as a bird, 

* Quite right,” assented her nephew. ‘She 
has ove of the most lovely faces I have ever 
seen, andl am going to dress,” and without 
another word he went out up the broad marble 
stairs tothe pleasant, sweet-smelling room under 
the eaves that had been his when a boy, and 

ed to don evening dress, rather more 
soberly than was his wont. 


CHAPTER III. 


WHEN Captain Plerpoint again descended to 
the drawing-room the last bell had just rung, 
and he found all the members of the family 
assembled there. 

His cousin, Leonard Da'z'el, was very glad to 
see him, and gaveehim a warm welcome, Then 
he was introduced to Heléne, who was as dark as 
Adéle was fair, and looked considerably more 
like fifteen than ten, and finally the bridegroom. 
elect was presented to him. 

The moment his eyes alighted on Conrad 
Huskisson’s dark face he took a dislike to him, 
though why he could hardly tell. Certainly is 
was not because he was ill favoured, for he was 
eminently handsome, 

Taere could no fault be found with that oval 
face, with its regular features, olive skin, dusky 
brown eyes, and frame of ebon curls, unless per- 
hap: that the handsome lips were a trifle full, 
suggestieg the idea of sensuality, and thatin the 
dark eyes lurked a look, indescribable in itself, 
that yet spoke of an ungoverned temper. 

His figure was tall and well-proportioned, and 
his manners polished &ud fascinating. 

Still, to the prejadiced and world-wide soldier, 
there was something about his cousin that was 
to be that made him think It would not take 
much to transform thie elegant, well-bred man 
into a coarse brutal ruffian, In private. 

They talked together, easily and naturally, as 
men of the world do, and Huskisson alluded 
gracefally to the Captain's costly and unique 
gift to his bride, Still Tracy, thinking of that 
* Book of Beauty,” and his aunt’s fears, was glad 
when the butler threw open the door, announcing 
thereby that they were to migrate to the dining. 
room just across the Sarancolin marble hall, and 
he could leave the vicinity of hie disliked com- 
panion without appearing to be rude ; and offer- 
ing his arm to Mre. Dalziel, escorted her tenderly 
and carefully to the head of the table, Leonard 
coming next with his younger daughter, and 
Acé'e ard Conrad bringing up the rear. 

The dinner was pleasant, and paesed off well. 
Tb was especially pleasant to Tracy, being essen- 
tially Eaglish In every detail, and totally different 
from what he had been accustomed to for many 
years in the East—the creeping, silent black 
wervaute, the widely open windows, the pro- 
fusion of tropical flowers and fruit, the huge 
coolers full of {ce encircling every bottle, the 
highly-seasoned, savoury dishes, so necessary to 
promote appetite In hot climes, and the punkah 
waving slowly to and fro, bringing a wave of cool 
alr with it, 

Here there was a profusion of handsome silver 
and coweb-like grass, vases of dewy roses, soft- 
shaded candle-light and well-mannered white 
attendants, while the simple fare—roast beef and 
mutton, chickens and grouse—were put on the 


_ table and carved by Mr, Da'zlel; and a small 


fire crackled merrily in the wide grate, and the 
windows were shut, and the biinds were down, 
and ali was homelike and comfortable te the last 
degree, and while they discussed these British 
dalnties, and talked of everything in 

Tracy's keen grey eyes constantly sought and 
rested on Adéle’s exquisite face, 

Tn all bie life he bad never seen anything so 
sweet. She was as fair as a woman could be, 
with a besutifal white skin, jas) tinged on the 
cheek with pink, delicate, clear-cut features ; 
deep-gray eyes fringed with golden lashes; and 
hair so bright that {t seemed positively to have 
cuught the sunbeams captive, meshed them in 





ite silken threads, and kept thelr colour and 
brilliance. 

Then her expression was singularly sweet and 
salot-like ; and as she sat beside her betrothed 
she looked like day and be night, and a — 
contrast than the two presented could hardly 
have been found In the whole world, 

He was exceedingly attentive to her, The 
Closest observer, the most critical person, could 
nob have discovered anything to object to. 

He watched her, attended to her wante, kept 
up a lively conversation, and often regarded her 

th unmistakable looks of admiration. 

Despite all this Tracy Pierpoint, watching 
them with sombre eyes that were somewhat 
wistful, told himself that this man was {nsincere, 

changeable ; that he did not love this 
beautiful girl as she deserved to be loved ; and 
that the counterfeit, or at any rate temporary 
affection he felt for her, possezelon and time 
wonld dali, if not kil! altogether. 
- It waa a shame, he thought, fiercely, that he 
should have gone out of his beaten tracks to find 
a wife; that he had chosen this woodland blos- 
som, this country wild flower, instead of seeking 
& mate among the women of his own world, his 
own set. 

Those exotics, those hothouse blooms, who 
were capable of meeting him with his own 
weapons, who were gee yrs artificial, trained 
coquettes, and who would feel the loss of his 
affection about as much as they would the death 
of a favourite lapdog, the ramen, be a new gown, 
or the robbery of a valuable ket, and who 
would console themselves with heaps of frippery 
and finery, horses and carriages, diamonds and 
dinners, balls and lunches, and filrt away the 
hours ‘In careless indifference of a good-for-nothing 
husband, 

Adé's was natural! there was nothing arti- 
ficlal about her, and she would feel the humiiia- 
tion of neglect and indifference terribly—-she who 
had always lived In an atmosphere of love and 
affection, surrounded by all those attentions dear 
ones provide for each other. 

The change would affect her beyond doubt, It 
might break her heart! Might kill her! 

egianced actoss at the object of these re- 
pag eh, and saw vy ory just _ a 
the ta response to rom her grand- 
mother, so hi to the door he held it open 
while the ladies filed through. 

“T shall expect to hear you sing to-night,” he 
sald, softly, as she passed him. 

“Tb will give me much pleasure to do so,” 
smiled Adé‘e, In reply, and her lover seeing the 
amaile knitted his ewart brows in a black frown, 
and wondered what on earth that long-legged 
— fellow was whispering-to his betrothed 
about, 

However, he smoothed his face, and spoke 
elvilly euough while they sat over thelr nute and 
wine smoking. Bat he seemed to find ft dull, 
and soon @ an excuse to join the trio in the 
drawing-room. ‘Tracy was not long fn following, 
and Dalziel, not caring to be left alone, came too, 

** Now, Heléae, it fs quite time you wert to 
bed,” ssid Dama, authoritatively, as the two 
latter came in, 

"Oh, do let me stay up a little longer!” 
pleaded the child. 

“No, See the time? Voyez, Nine o'clock.” 

"TI want to talk to Cousin Tracy.” 

“So do I,” murmured her grandmother, 
adding sloud, ‘You can’t to-night, chérie, 
Rise early to-morrow and chab with him im the 
—_s He will tell you of all his adventures 


Seeing resistance was useless, He'éae, with a 
mutinous look on her handsome face, bade the 
assembled company good.night, and disappeared 


. the cpper regions and ihe arms of Mor- 


eus. 
re rant do you aaneet him!” asked the old 

y, an e w , a8 soon as the door 
closed behind the child, of her nephew, who had 
flung himself down on the sofa at her side, 

“* He is very handeome,” he replied, with an 
assumption of indifference he did not feel. 

**I don’t mean that,” sald his companion, a 
bit testily. “ You have travelled and seen divers 
nations and nationalities, mapy men, and must 





have some insight {nto human nature—be able, 
tos certain extent, to read a face, Now what 
have gou read fn his *” 

“T have had little time to study it,” he rr 
joined, guardedly. 

“We were two hours at dinner.” 

** That is not lopgto reada character. Besides 
which, at a dinner, before others—others, too 
who he knows would note any unfavourable 
exhibitfion—a man naturally keeps o guard over 
bimeelf, hls manners, and even the expreselon of 
his face, 2hd lets Httle be seen that he prefers to 
hide.” 

“ Still there are certain marke and traits in « 
face that nothing can bide,” she went on, Im- 
patiently. “There {saline between the brows 
that I have always heard denotes an ungovers- 
able temper. Then his lips are thick and his 
nostrils dilated. You don’t mean to tell me 
those are good features, or Indications of gcod 
temper i” 

**No, I don’t,” be agreed, reluctantly, "It 
is not an altogether pleazaut face, and can hardly 
be termed good-tempered looking.” 

‘© No, indeed. Cest abominable. How I wish 
I could find out If certaines choses are true,. How 
I wish I conld prevent this wedding.” 

"It is too late, Dama,” said Pierpolnt, in a low 
husky tone. 

“Ah! Ciel! Oui. The day after to-morrow 
my darling will be sacrificed,” 3 

“Aunt!” sald the young man, iwploringly, 
“don’t let us talk of it. Ché sara, sara, Let 
us hope her future, her married life, will be 
bright and beautiful, replete with joy and hap- 


“ We will not speak of {tas you do not wish 
ft,” returned the old lady, slowly, giving bim » 
curlous steady look of which he was quite un- 
conscious, as his eyes were fixed on the Turkey 
carpet; “and, as you say, nothing can be dove, 
Tt is too late!” 

**Sball I ask her to sing now? Do you think 
I might?” he questioned, somewhat eagerly, 
looking across at the little spidery-legged tabie 
opposite where the lovers sat, opening packages 
and displaying to each other, or rather Ace was 
peg peo to Conrgl the numerous gifts that 


arrived. 

“Of course, Ask her at once,” replied Dama, 
only too delighted at having an opportunity of 
separating these two, between whom she would 
have put leagues of sea and land, had she the 
power to do so, # 

‘© Will you sing something for us, be ? 
asked Plerpoint, emboldened by his aunt’s :e- 
mar 


k. 

© Yes; with pleasure,” she answered with o 
sweet readiness, so different from the -mock- 
modesty of soclety maidens, and therefore very 
charming, putting down her presents, and rising 
at once to go to the plano—at which her lover 
frowned again, 

sé t do you like?” 

" Anything,” returned her cousin. 

*“* Haven’t you a favourite ditty }” “ 

“No. I must acknowledge ihat I have not. 

“ Most people have,” 

“* Have they 1” 

“Yes, And a favourite composer too.” , 

Then I suppose I am a sort of 


'* I suppose you are,” she sgreed, with a little 
ringing laugh, of sweet joyousness. 

You see I've been in India so long, & *° 
mote part, too,” he sald, apologetically. 

‘That is some excuse for your shocking 
ignorance,” she declared, dem » trying to 
keep the corners of her pretty mouth from curl- 
Ing up into a smile. “You did not sec much 
new music in Barmah, did you?” 

None ab all,” he responded, promptly. 2 

“ And since you have in England? she 
inquired, glancing up at him with those lovely, 
long-fringed eyes. 

Samet Tire been in England,” he answered, 
'‘ which, as you know, is only a few days, nov 

et a month, I have been so that I have 
no chance of hearing any, only went to 
the theatre once, when I saw a tragedy. m 
“Then you will like some simple ballad! 
* like anything you sing,” he sald, im- 
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pulsively, forgetting everything as he gezsd at 
the slender, white-robed figure, with its dainty, 
well-poised head, ard coronal of golden locks, 


** My Queen of Hearts, I cannot look 

Upon thee and be wise ; 

For [ must read in Love’s own book 
When looking in thine eyes, 

Soft, arileas wiles, yet full of art, 
Lurk in their depths below— 

Those witching ways that win a heart, 
As all frac lovers know,” 


No, he could not “look on her, and be wise.” 
Unknown to her, unconsclously, she bewitche 
him ; and, though he would not have acknow- 
ledged It even to himself, she had stolen hie 
heart away by her simple, yet witching ways, 

“Then [ am to choose?” she went on, after 


pause, 
“Do, please,” he agreed, eagerly.“ You will 
choose what sults you best,” | 

Then Iehall eing ‘Memories,’” 

And sitting down, she struck the opening bars 
of the song, and began in low, rich tones : 


** My heart is heavy, my heart is sore, 

For the light of the days I sh«1ll see no more— 
For the old unrest, and the old aweet pain 
Of the love that may never be mine again— 
The eyes that could roic at their sweet, wili will, 
The touch of the l'ps that my heart cou 1 still, 
The clasp of the hand that I hg!d so desr, 
And the words that yet in my dreams I hear. 
Can the Future be as the Past hath been? 
Or the days to come as the days we've seen? 
Nay, Hope's soft whisper is scarce so fatr 
As Momory’s dreams of the thir ga that were.” 


The melody was pretty, a trifie melancholy 
and weird ; and it was perhaps a strange song for 
a girl in her position to sing. It seemed to show 
that she was looking back, ins of forward ; 
and this struck Tracy as he | attentively 
- "Theoke yd Is , he sal 

' inks ; It ls very pretty |” he sald, In low 
tones when she stopped, and struck the final 
rs ’ like ft, I 

‘I am ou like ft, It is one of m 
tient 4 ¢ 

“What a dolefal ditty !” broke In Huskisson, 

who had risen, and lounged towards them 
abruptly, 
* Don't you like {t ?” she asked, looking at him 
with a very teader light shining in her soft eyes 
that, somehow or other, sent a pang, the first of 
many and many an after-twinge, through her 
cousin’s heart, 

“No, Sing mesomething bright and pleasant, 
to take the echo of that thing out of my ears ;” 
and obediently she played the prelude to a gay 
ballad, and sang {t, and then many more of his 
choosing ; and Tracy had to stand aside to 
placs to the man who had the right to be at her 
side, and monopolise her attention, 


CHAPTER IV. 


ADELE's wedding-day roae bright and beautiful 
—one of those autumn days that come to remind 
us of the bygone summer, when clear, feathery 
clouds sweep across the deep blae, sunlit sky, 
and the birde sing, and the breeze is ba!my, and 
the grasses sway gently to and fro, aod the 


warm, exhilarating 
looks at its best. 








—were there to stare and criticise, snd make the 
girl-bride feel more shy and tremulous than she 
would otherwise have done. 

He had no intention of allowing such an im- 
portant event to pass without an immense amount 
of fuss and confusion. It was 8 fine opportunity 
to display his wealth and intimate acquatot- 
ance with the great ones of the land ; and mar- 
quises and eayls were present, and even a duke, 
while the toilets were magnificent, the carriages 
handsome, the bridesmaids, twelve In number, 
and all save one—her sister-——unknown to the 
bride, while a couple of diminutive pages—Hus- 
kisson’s nephews—held up her brocaded satin 
train, and three clergymen and a bishop tied the 
fatal knot, 

The breakfast was on an equally gorgeous 
scale, Gunter perpetrating a triumph in the 
way of confectionery and wedding-cake, which 
was big enough to make three ordinary ones ; 
and, somehow or other, all this glitter and 
display and magnificence looked strangely ont 
of place in the old-world, quaint, homely, Stuart 
house. , 

No one was sorry when the bride and bride- 
groom drove away amidst a perfect storm of 
rice and satin slippers, and ali were free to 
depart, except, perhaps, Dama and Mr. Dalziel, 
and they pvaturally regretted parting with their 
darling ; while as to Tracy it was an absolute 
rellef to gt out of his coat and light necktie, 
and donning a tweed evit to go out for a long, 
solitary waik through Kestrel Wood, and try 
and forget this fit of madnesr, this attack of 
‘sweet unreagon,” which bad come upon him 
so suddenly, 

A delicious four months was spent by Adéle 
wandering with her husband over foreign towus, 
journeying up the Rhine, visiting Switzerland, 
and finally reaching Paris—ithat Paradise of 
pleasure and frivolity. 

At first ehe was delighted with the attractions 
of the gay city, and charmed with the beautiful 
suite of apartments they had at one of the best 
hotels, but after a few weeks she grew a wee bib 
tired .of the incessant round of galeties— 
wy if the truth must be told—a little home- 

ci, 

She had never been parted from Dama and her 
father before, and it was only natural that she 
should wish to see them again. 

“* Conrad,” she sald, hesitatingly, one bright 
spring morning as she stood by the window 
— the ever-movivg, gally-clad crowd 


beneat 

"Well, my love,” he replied, cavalierly—he 
was @, jasd beginning, to treat her a 
trifle coolly, and she, sensitive to the last degree, 
— in, and already spoke less freely to 


** Are we going to atay here much longer |” 

“IT don’t know. It depends on circumetances, 
Why do you ask?” 

* Because,” with still more hesitation, the 
colour coming and going in her soft cheeks, “I 
thought you said we should only be abroad four 
months !” 

* Well!” he looked s¢ her rather coldly as he 
uttered this word. He did not like this 
queationing ; she had ylelded him such reverential 
obedience up to the present. 

""[—I—should like to see father—and Dama!” 
faltering @ little under the steady glance of those 
dark, cold eyes, that somehow seemed different 
from those of the ardent lover of a few months 


“y am afraid your desire won't be gratified 
just yet. We ehall not return to England at 


“ Why not?” she broke out impu'slvely. 

"Because I wish to stay in Paris, and I am 
sorry you don’t find the soclety of your hus- 
band enough for you. Most women would,” 
he cupehohel, sarcastically, risiog and leaving the 


room. 

“Oh! Conrad, Conrad! I did nop mean to 
offend you. Come back i” she cried, stretching 
out her arms after his retreating figure. 

But be was deaf to her pleadirgs; and when 
she realised that he hed lefo her in anger, with- 
oub & caress or kind word, and all for 
nothing, heart sank, and she burst into a 








bitter fit of sobbing, the firat of many and many 
an after paroxysm that his craclty and neglect 
caused her, 

For some time he rejected all her advances to 
friendliness, determining to punish her mutiny, 
and also because the sweets of married life wers 
beginning to cloy his fastidious taste, and !t 
sulted his purpose not to be on too good terms 
with his wife, leaving him more liberty to come 
and go as he pleased when there wasatiff. So 
the poor child had a trying time of it, endeavour- 
ing to humour and please her tyrant, who, while 
proud of her great beauty, and showing her off 
to all his friends as one of his uvattainable 
poeressions, was gradually lettiog the mask 
drop, and showing himeelf in his true colours 


The horror and humiliation she felt when the © 


first doubt of him crossed her mind no pen can 
deecribe. She was so pure, so good herself, had 
been so carefully sheltered ali ber life from evil, 
that to her the revelation was worse than ib 
would have been to one differently brought up, 
She shrank from his touch, his carees, when he 
would return after a lengthy absence, and at last, 
after a terribly stormy scene, only consented to 
remain under his roof for the eake of appearances 
and for the sake of Dama and her father, who 
she knew would be heart-broken if they learned 
the truth, which they must if she left him. 

She struggled through the dreary daya aw best 
she could alone !—longing for the light of the 
days she would cee no more—her graceless hus- 
band being absent nearly always, and only showing 
up when ntcessary to keep long tongues from 
wagging too freely. 

Her people came over to Paris in the summer 
for a month, and during that time he played the 
part of an affectionate and tender spouse ad- 
rafrably, 

Bat she only despleed him the more for his 
unbloshing and barefeced hypccrisy, and set her 
teeth hard when he caressed her in public, and 
bore {t for Dama’s sake, thereby biindfng her 
eyes toa cortain extent, Not quite, though, for 
the old lady read a story In the beautiful, wistful 
face, 

Life seemed harder than ever to Adéle after 
they left, and her husband’s conduct grew worse, 
He was constantly seen in the Bols ard the 
Champs Ely: és driving with a handsome, ehowy- 
looking woman; and towards the end cf the 
second year of her married life an appeal for 
help reached her from one of his victims, and 
made her decide to leave him, and no longer 
screen his infamy. 

She was sitting In her travelling-dress wailing 
for the carriege to come to take her to the 
statiun, en route for England, a few evenlogs 
later, when her husband came in flushed with 
wine, and in a brutal bumour. 

“Where are you off to, madame?” he de- 
manded, 

‘*To England,” ehe returned, quietly, though 
she was trembling with fear, cold with terror, 

**The deuce you are!” he exclaimed, ‘' You 
seem to forget,” he went on, quickly, “ that you 
have not obtained my conzent to your taking 
this little pleasure-trip.” 

“It is no pleasure-trip, and your consent is nob 
necessary.” 

"Indeed! What do you mean!” 

“T mean thatbI am going to leave you now, 
that I shall never return to Francs, nor to your 
roof,” 

‘© None of this rubbish, Adéle, You are my 
wife, and here you must remain |” 

“J will not,” she sald, proudly, lifting her 
beautiful head defiantly. 

"You will 1” 

“You mistake! That,” tossing him the 
letter of appeal disdainfuily, “frees me from 
you.” 

He caught the letter and read {t, his brow 
growing blacker and blacker. 

“To isa lie!" he said, briefly. 

“Tb is no Iie.” 

** How do you know!” 

**T have been to that address. I have seen 
the wretched woman and,” with a catch in her 
breath, ‘* your child,” 
“Soy!” he eneered, 
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“Leb me pass,” she exclaimed, making a step 
forward. 


** You shall not.” 

“TI must. "Let me go,” aa he selzed her 
sleader wrist, ‘Oh, how cruel!” as he pushed 
her roughly backwards and she fell heavily, 
ve oe head against the sharp edge of a 

For days after the poor, sorrow-laden child la 
on her bed too fll to move, At the end of a 
her father, to whom she had managed to get a 


















F 


telegram sent, arrived. Se A woman's affection dies so hard for the man 

“Father, father, take me home!” she mur- | she has. chosen, the husband of her bosom, and 
raured, risiug from the couch on which she was | hera had taken much to kill it ; and the memory 
reclining, aud throwiog hereelf into his out- | of those dreadful days in Paris yet lingered with 
stretched arms. her, and the horror of them would make her 

‘*My poor, fojured darling, don’t tremble! { shrink a and a scarlet biush mount to 
You are safe now—safe with me, ill take you | her brow. ‘To her pure nature ber hasband’s 
back to Dama to-morrow ;” and without seeing | conduct was incomprehensible, and she often 


his gracelsss son-in-law, who was nowhere to be 
found, wisely absenting himself when he heard 
Mr, Dalziel had come, lest the indignant father’s 
anger should burst in all its fury on his worthless 
head, he hurried her maid into getting everything 
ready, and the next day started for England with 
the poor, broken-spirited, heart-weary Adéle, who 
still bore on her fair face the black mark of her 


wondered was [i caused by her, hadshe showa 
too little affection ! 

Ones she sald something of tis to her grand- 
mother ; and the clever Frenchwomau, {a a few 
quiet words, showed her how absurd this sup- 

tion was, and made her ces his conduct in 
te true light and hideous nakedness, and from 
that moment she grew calmer and more resigned 





brutal husband's violence. to her sad fate. 
And sad it was indeed! She jast twenty, 
young and beautiful, debarred from all that makes 
a woman's life worth living—virtually a widow, 
OHAPTER Y, yet tied, till death parted , bo # dishonour- 


How peaceful the Folly looked to the girl’s sad 
eyes as the carriage drew up at tue foot of the 
maarble steps, and her father helped her out with 
infinite tenderness, and she saw Damas 
at the top with outstretched arms, and in a 
moment she was In them sobbing out her sorrow 
in that safe haven | 

Gently the old lady led her Into the drawing- 
room, soothing and caressing her, and when she 
was quieter Heléae came and kissed her sister, 
and unconsclously did a good deal towards restor- 
Ing the worse than widowed woman's calm by 
chattering {2 her girlish and rather selfish way 
about herself and her posseasions—showed ber 
big, green parrot that taiked so glibly, and swore 
a@ little—if the truth must be told—given her by 
young Linklater, the Benjamin of a neighbouring 
family, who had been bora to his father exactly 
twenty years after his alster, Miss Hepzlbah Link- 
later, first saw the light of day, consequently an- 
noying that lady greatly, as his arrival did away 
with her helress-ahip, and reduced her to the 
paltry fortune of four hundred a-year ; besides, 
ib was exceedingly Inconvenient to have a brother 
growing up twenty years her junior, who told his 
age frankly, and invariably added the unpala- 
table fact that he was a score of years younger 
than Hepzibah-—her ring-doves, a tame white rat 
with pink eyes and a pink tall; a new Persian 
cat, thav Battine did not regard with favourable 
eyes ; told how she went three times a week to 
the Rector’s to learn Latin, and dabble in the 
classics; how she visited the cottagers, &,, &c., 
and how many new gowns she bad, and how she 
loved finery. 

Aééle listened to ib all, regardiog Heléue 
fondly ; and then, as no one said a word about 
Conrad, or alluded {n the most distant manner 
te her matrimonfal misfortunes, she took heart, 
and by the time tes was setin the quaint parlour, 
as belng a more homely and pleasant meal than 
dinner, and less like what she had been accus- 
tomed to In her foreign home, she was self- 
possessed, and able to restraly the bitter tears 
that brimmed to her eyes, and keep them from 
— aud palning those to whom she was so 

ear, 

Tt wae all so charming, so familiar, the dear 
old room with its shoulder-high wainscot, the 
oaken chairs and sideboard, the wide grate with 
ite bright fire-doge, the tall, china-laden mantel- 
shelf, the well-remembered Derby tea set, the 
big silver teapot and the cream jug in the shape 
of a cow, which she had coveted ia her earliest 
childhood as a plaything; the cakes, hot and 
tempting, which the housekeeper used to make in 
bygone days as a treat; the s bred by her 
father, the salads from their own garden, dressed 
with a peculiarly delicious sauce of Dama’s; the 


her own, though her father made her eo welcome 
in his house, no prospect of baby voices coming 
to lighten her sorrow, and children’s love and 
devotion to brighten her declining a There 
seemed nothing. A dead blank faced her, a grey 
future stretched before her, with never the 


fierce storm of her husband's “+ 4 ope passions 
had wrecked her happiness, and left nuaght buat 
ruin behind, and a most drear desolation. 

Dama would often watch her from her point 
of vantage—the big chair near the drawing-room 
window—through a mist of blinding tears, as 
she walked latlessly to and fro, with down-bent 
head, and bands hanging limply at her side, her 

pale, her eyes heavy with the smart of un- 
aspect expressive of dejec- 
and hopelessness totally different, totally 
changed, from the bright, beautiful girl of two 
before. The old lady's wrath was keen 
and fierce againsp Conrad Huskisson, and though 
never mentioning hia name to his deeply wronged 
wife, constantly urged her son to take legal 
measures to free his child from such an odious 
tie. 
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Bat Leonard Dalziel was firm. He would not 
his hter’s name through the mire of 

the Divorce Court, from which ordeal he was 
well aware no woman came out quite free from 
a taint of suspicion, no matter how innocent ard 


Besides, he knew that It wasa thing from 
which Adéle would shrink with horror, against 
which all the innate purity of her natare would 
revolt, to have all her brief married life laid bare 
to the gaze of the pitiless public, all her husband's 
follies and weakceeses exposed. 

It was a humiliation he felt she would never 
survive, and to spare her he let the man who had 
injured her so bly go free, and escape 
the just punishment he eo richly deserved. 

Mrs, Dalzlel felt Adéle wanted rousing, and 
brightening up, that she ought to see friends, 
out a little, mingle with the world, Life at the 
Folly was a dead level, had been since her return 
from Paris, They bad thought at first it would 
distress her to see anyone, and then her r 
position obliged them to be very carefal that 
no breath of scandal should get a » lest the 
saddle might be put on the wrong horee, and the 
innocent one labelled se the guilty. 

Sill Dama tried to interest her in local 
matters, aud after awhile would ask the Link- 
laters to come in and take tes with them, because 
once or twice she had seen the shadow of a smile 
hover round Adé's’s lips at the eccentricities 
and pecullarities displayed by Miss Linklater, 


and the ardent admiration she displayed for the 
pr age ce gy iy lamer 
P —t w o sportin, 
proclivities, followed the hounds, popped at the 
ae angled {fn streams for the 
8 trout, and generally demeaned himself 


his flock’s pockets, , 

BOS avin just orig ye ” exclaimed Bulwer 
later, one t spring morning, as ¢ 
trooped out of ——s to Heléae Delatel, wt 
was a particular friend of his, ‘‘ There she is, 

waiting for the parson.” 

“ How do you know she is!” inqulred his 
companion, 

" How do I know it } Why, because she always 
does ft, and isn’t she standing exactly by the 
private door leading from the vestry! He 
ean’ escape her as he comes out.” 

‘* Perhaps he doesn’t want to,” suggested Miss 


Dalstel, quietly, 

*'] shouldn’s be surprised if he did,” returned 
the young fellow, with a peal of laughter. ‘' She 
looks so awfully funny!” with another frresist- 
ible chuckle. 

“ You shouldn't laugh at your sister,” 

Heléaos, but even in her dark eyes there 
was a gleam of merriment lurking. 

“TI know, but I-can’t help it.” : 

This was a fact. His sister was forty-five, 
swarthy-skinned, black-haired, hard-featured, 
tall, rawboned, unlovely from the crown of her 
great mallet of a head down to the sole of her 
huge splay foot, and yet she thought herself 
irresistible ; forgob she was past girlhood, and 
decked herself in tawdry finery such as a girl of 
sixteen might have worn. 

The effect was extremely Indicrous, and the 
absurdity of {6 always struck her graceles 
young brother, whose private nickname for her 
was “Grimy,” because he was wont to deciare 
to his crony Heléue that her face looked as though 
she never washed it, 

“Doesn’s she look fanny, now, fa that pink 
dress!” he went on, staring at the gaudy- 
coloured, flimsy gown in which the female head 
of the house of Linklater had seen fit to attire 


herself. 
“The drew ia very pretty !” remarked his 


companion, -< 

‘* Pousibly, fn itself, On her you must allow 
it is simply ridiculous, and out of place,” 

“The Reverend Sep doesn’) seem to think 


Tt is not Hep or her gown that he admires, 
of that be sure. He is under the impression ber 
purse is heavy.” 

+ "Well, so ft ie.” 
: . Not as he reckons wealth, my child. 

“Tam notachild,” interrupted Miss Dalziel, 


“Not Let me see, how old are you! 
Thirteen?” tantalisingly. 
“No, air. I was sixteen last month.” 
** Really? Quite an elderly female.” 
* Don’t be im ”” 
© T could not be so—to you.” 
“Indeed! Your remark surpriaes me, There 


is mother beckoning. We must go. 

“Is the Reverend Sep. going to dine at the 
Folly to-day?” 

* Ves,” 

"Oh, then we can leave to bring up the 
rear with him. He will be right under her 


protectiag and motherly wing.” 

* Of course.” ob 

‘reumnd guneget Adtia, who woe wlsig 
he re at 2, was W 
between ber’ father and er, her beaa- 
tifal golden hair contrasting with the black hat 
and dress she wore, 

“She is always lovely, I think,” sald her 
sister, enthusiastically, ‘' Time seems to stand 
atiil witb her, and treat her kindly. She does 
not lock much older now than she did sfx years 
the altar there, 
towards 


- 
; 
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* Ab, I remember her then. You are 
right. he te just as benutifal now—even mor: 
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so, with that fascina shade of er nag 
about her,” and again eyes strayed to 
lingered on the gracefal in front—lingered 
30 long, In fact, that Heléne felt a pang cf 
jeslousy shoot through her heart, ° 

“Have you heard we expect our cousin to- 
day?” she asked, after a pause. 

"Yes, Colonel Pierpoiat, isn’t t?” 

“Yeu. Do you remember him when he was 
here for Adsle’s wedding, six years oe ” 

“Let me see? I think I do. , dark, 
taciturn fellow, wasn’t he, with a spleadid 
i ” 

“Yes, He is quite a hero now, you know. 
Won ths Victoria Cross In Egypt.” 

“Jodeed! Then all you young ladies will be 
falling in love with him,” said Balwer, and ft 
was his turn now to feel a twinge of jealousy. 

‘Of course we shall,” she returned, alrily, 
delighted at having an opportunity of teasing 
hi 


m2. 

"] shan’t like that,” he announced. 

"Nobody will care a fig for that,” she re- 
torted, saucily, as she closed her crimson sun- 
shade with « rustle, and ran up the marble steps 
of the Folly. 

“Has Oolonel Pierpoint arrived!” toquired 
Mr. Dalziel. 

“Not yet, sir,” returned the butler, 

‘Where are you going, Adé‘e?” questioned 
Dama a few moments later, as her elder grand- 
daughter appeared, sunshade in hand, and went 
towards the door, 

“To the shrubbery, Damsa,”’ she answered, in 
the low, soft tones of hers, in which was such a 
ring of melancholy, “ Do you want me!” 


"No, my darling 1” with a fond kiss. ‘‘ Go, 
It will do you to be out in the sunshine,” 

And certainly it was tempting out there under 
the trees, where the sunrays fell in chequered 
patches on the m sward, awit filtered through 
the budding and the daisies shook their 
silver frills amid springing grasses, and the 
buttercups were peeping forth, and in secluded 


coruere knots of violets shed thelr fragrance on 
the soft air, and the birds twittered and warbled 
as though rejoicing fn the fine weather. 

Tt was a favourite spot with Adéle. Many and 
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as apy débutante In her teens, 
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which she nelther sought nor desired. Love, 
happiness, were not for her, and she told herself 
when Heléne was married she would up the 
little out she indulged in, and devote her- 
self en thereat sean ye paabommgli yw 
She was entirely devoid of vanity, and she had 
no idea that she msde a very pretty picture 
stro a om the springy emerald turf, 
under Ta of the ” Seesaw todas 
around her, the two doga—the tiny Paro and the 
huge Louvola—paciog after ber, Yet, to the 
of the man who stood that sunny 
day 1d a clamp of bushes watching her she 
was the sweetest, fairest thing he had ever 
at; and he felt he would have been con- 
tent to stand there for all eternity, feasting his 
eyes on 
she 


+} snow, 





More, and came slowly towards. his place of 
concealment, he stepped forward and went to 
meet her. 

" Cousin Tracy!" she exclaimed, with a swest 
emile; holding ovt both hande, and letting 
the sunshade drop unheeded to the ground. 
“You have come, then!” 

“ Yes,” he returned, taking her fingers in hte 
warm, close clasp. “I have come. Did you 
expect me to-day t” 

“We did, indeed, and I should have been dis- 
appointed had you noti come,” 

“Thanks!” he sald, gratefully, casting » 
wistfal glance at the beantiful pensive face, “ It 
fs so charming to o wanderer like me to mect 
with such a warm welcome,” 

‘That is one reason why it should be warm, 
We seldom see you.” 

“True. Ieis six years since I was here.” As 
he spoke the soft colour In her cheeks flickered 
an instant, and then fied, leaving them white as 
“And I have been In many places, wit- 
nessed many dGreadfal scenes sincs ther,” he 
added, quickly, to repalr the mistake he had 
made, for he saw her thoughts turned back to 
that unlucky wedding-day when she gave her 
hand, plighted her troth to a raecal. 

“ You—have — seen — much — service — since 
then!” she said, with a perceptible effort. 

‘A great deal I am glad of the long leave 
of absence I have obtained.” . 

** You have gained the Victoria Cross, I hear t” 
she remarked, lifting her soft, sad byes to his 
sunburnt face, and regarding him with reverence 
and admiration. 

“T have,” he agreed, briefly, feeling for the 
first time glad of the distinction bestowed 
He ag him, since [b wou him such a look from 


“You will be eager to win more honours { ” 

"No. On the contrary, I am tired of war- 
fare, and am thinking of sending in my resfg- 
nation.” 

* Not serio 1” she exclaimeé, In surprise. 

** Yos, seriously. I want rest now, I seem to 
long for a 5 24) uneventfal life, full of calm 
——— am weary of the bustle and stir of 
& career,” 


tary . 
Yet, as he spoke, he felt that peace, love, con- 


‘tent were not for him, sincs he could never find 


peace in this world unless the woman at 
is alde was his wife—his loving wife! 
** You are young for that,” she sald, thought- 


fully. 

o yive-end- thirty, scarred and seamed,” touch- 
ing his forehead, crossed by a sabre cub, and his 
ear, part of which had been shot away, ‘and 


grey,” lifting his hat and disclosing the 
exap, de Sark fair, ined here and there with white 
**You don’t look old, severtheless!” she 


**T feel so,” 

“ You must shake off that feeling.” 

“T shall have more chance of doing that here 
than elsewhere. This fs home to me,” as they 
entered the hall, and he looked once more on 
dinted shield and rusted spear, on the foxes’ 
heads and the deere’ antlers, and the other 

ethan yon Sas an tne with 

‘ you must & long, abay 
ts !” she sald, brightly. 

"TI should like nothing better,” he returned ; 
ae he spoke he thought that he would not 
ve bh a long stay, or linger fm her fascl- 

ety. 
She was not forhim! And with a sigh that 
from the bottom of his heart he followed her 
the drawing-room, where Mr. Dalziel .and 
his guests were assembled, awaiting the Colonel's 
to some of them more impor- 


i 
é 
E 





questions that nearly drove him mad, while th 
Reverend Sep.made hay while the sun shone, and 
talked away to Mre. Huskisson, impressing upon 
her the fact that a baz.ar got up for the benefit 
of his rather tumble-down old church would be 
a boon and a blessing not only to him, but to ail 
his parishioners ; and believing her to be very 
wealthy—for of course he was not aware that she 
did not accept one farthing from her disreputable 
husband—persuaded her to promise to take & 
stall, which she did somewhat reluctantly ae he 
told her she would thereby be furthering the 
interests of religion. 

Altogether he was well pleased with his day’s 
work, and went away quite content. Nod so, 
however, were young Linklater and Pierpolnt. 

The former felt the pangs of jealousy, for his 
capricious lady-love had devoted herself to her 
cousin, and shared him with Hep. probably saving 
him from an attack of brain-fever by doing so ; 
while Tracy was wondering miserably, had ho 
made a mistake in coming to the Folly and 
putting himself once more under the spell of 
" His Queen of Hearts,” and whether ib would 
be better to go away at once? Theat would look 
odd, 

What excuse could he give for departing 
suddenly. 

Then they all seemed to think that he had 
come to stay a long, long while with them— 
until, indeed, his leave of absence was up and he 
rejoined hie regiment ; and whenever he made a 
weak attempt and spoke of going, they poob- 
poohed him, and would not lHeten to his excuser, 
And so after awhile he ceased even to make a 
faint attempt, and let himself drift whitherao- 
ever the waves of fate would take him, and was 
half happy, and wholly miserable, living only in 
the present, and not daring to look ahead into 
the future. 

Heléne kept him going to a certain extent. 
She entertalued a sort of hero-worship for him, 
and coaxed and teased him fearfully, much to 
Balwer’s disgust. 

She would not listen to him,and the poor 
young fellow was horribly jealous of the tall, sun- 
burnt soldier, who was making his love forget 
him—unintentlonally, {t must be allowed, 

He was afraid to be much alone with Adéle, 
and therefore responded readily to Heléne’s in- 
vitations to share all her pleasures and smuso- 
ments, and steeled himself against Mrs. Huskis- 
son’s plaintive looks, which she bent on him 
because. she little knew the heartaches she 
caused him, and wondered at his coldness towards 


“What are you going to wear ab the bazaar?” 
inquired Miss Dalziel one day, as they sat in the 
di -room, making knick-knacks. 

**] don’t know,” returned her sister, {n- 
differently. 

"Don’t know? You must make ap your mind 
soon,” 

“There will probably be no need to make up 

mind,” 


bs) 
1 Whab do you mean }” 
“T do not think I shall go to the bazaar.” 
"Oh, Adéle! You must!” 


"T don’t see that.” 
"' You have the Rector.” 
" You and Hepztbah can manage the stall.” 


‘That I am sure we can't. We shall never 
get on without you.” 

** You must try.” 

“What a shame, Isn’t ib, Tcacy i 
she to come 1” 

Mrs. Haskieson, raising her eyes at this minute, 
found her cousin’s dark orbs fixed on her face 
with a curious expression—one that she falled 
just then to understand, ; 

“ Oughtn’t she to come}” repeated He’ dae. 

“ Yee, I think she ought,” replied the Colonel, 
atifily. 

**You mean that? You thiok I ought?” 
queried the woman he loved, seriously. 


Oughin’t 


"Yes. You have ised.” 
"And one should always keep a promise,” 
with a langh, “Then I will go, as you think i¢ 
,”” 


neonacioualy she was learning to lean on his 
strength, a Bales be ttm, 00 ach as he thought 
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right, and also she was beginulng te feel that 
the placid waters of her life were roffisd. 

She was less content than she had been, A 
stravge unrest, a strange yearning, possessed 
ber, and the day before the bazaar she expostu- 
lated with He'éae because of the way in which 
she treated Balwer Linklater, a thing she would 
probably not have done aave for this new half. 
sweet, half. bitter feeling that was atirring within 
her breasb, 

" He'6éae, are you nob cruel?” she began, 
gently, looking up from the emoking-cap she 
was finishing off. 

"Cruel! To whom!” asked her sister, 

“To Bulwer Linklater.” 

‘“ Has he complained to you of my treatment $”’ 
she oe with knitted brows. 

e mn i} 


‘You are sure?” 

** Quite sure,” 

"Then why do you champion his cause?” 

'* Because I know he loves you, and the rebuffs 
you give him must pain him greatly.” 

” Nonsense. I don’t believe he does care for 
me,” 

"Oh! Heléne.” 

“No, I think most poe detest me,” she 
declared, a haughty look on her cold face, 

'* He does not.” 

‘At any rate his sister does, and all her 
cronies,” 

ae see you are handsome, Yon outshine 
them.” 

“Thanks for the compliment. I can hardly 
help that though, can 1?” 

“No. Still, dear, you might try to concliliate 
your acquaintances,” 

“Hardly? Iam not meek enough for that!” 
nai P.ile goeth before a fall’ sometimes, 

e028, 

“You mean by that--——?” she queried, a 
contemptuous light In her dark eyes, 

*'Taat you msy grow to care for someone some 
day as dearly as Bulwer now cares for you and 
with as little hope.” 

*' That is not likely.” 

** You don’t mean to marry him, then ?” 

Mcs. Huskisson put this question with con- 
siderable hesitation, 

“T have no {intention of doing so at present, 
He is much too good for me.” 

j o ae is {t not a pity to have encouraged him, 
ear?” 

"TI think he has encouraged himself. His 
renb-roll is fascinating to & woman of my mind 
—that is all.” 

**Dun't do youself such an {njustice. Surely 
you would not do euch a dreadfal thing as to 
marry for money?” 

"It ts better to do that sometimes than to 
marry for love,” she retorted, quickly. Then 
seelog how ashen pale her slster's beautiful face 
grew at this thrust, she threw her arms round 
her neck and begged for forgiveness, 

“Don’t say a word, dear!” replied Adéle, 
hurriedly. ‘'I spoke because I thought you were 
growing to care for—for—Tracy, and that fe no 
use, Hs Is not a marrylog man, He conld 
never retarn your affection.” 

“How dare you say such a thing!” c:ied 
the girl, pantlog with anger, her eyes flash- 
ing, her cheeks crimson, as she pushed her 
— clinging arms away, and sprang to her 

est, 
asi —I—only—wished—to warn—you,” faltered 
cie@. 

“You take an unwarrantable liberty, I care 
for such a man! I give my love unsought? And 
as to warning, let me tell you that you stand on 
the brink of a precipice, Are you blind—you 
who have a husband Ilving? Do you not see 
that Tracy Pierpoint is mad about you, that he 
adores the very ground you tread on, that you 
sre his idol, his god ; the one thing he thinks 
about by day, and dreams of at nlghb? You— 
you—to warn me—I—J——.” 

She turned abruptly away, and walked rapidly 
towards the door, while Adéle sat horror-stricken, 
focapable of movement or speech, At the door 
she turned sharply round, and came back to her, 

‘Forgive me. I had no right to speak to you 
like that,” ehe sald, hoarsely, ‘It is of course 





absurd, There fs nothing fa what Ieaid. Jt 
was the outcome of my wounded pride. Think 
no more about It,” and then she went away, and 
left Adé'e alone. 

Alone! and yet with a new added load of 
grief and sorrow. It was oll very well to say 
**think no more about it.” How could she help 
doing so! Her sister's passionate words had 
torn down the veil that hitherto had ob:cured 
her mental vision. She understood many things 
that before had been a mystery to her—her own 
unrest and yearning, her cousin's fixed, wistful 
looks at her, and strugzie to avoid her society, 
It was all plain. He loved her! and she—a 
crimson blash swept over her faca, crimsoning 
even to the roots of her beautifal hair, as she 
tried to analyse her feelings, avd discovered with 
a sharp thrill of shame, that Tracy Pierpoint 
was fatally dear to her; that his departure 
would take all sunshine, all joy, out of her life, 

She got up to seek the solitude of her own 
chamber, and tottered as she did so. She feit 
strangely giddy and weak; the blow had fallen 
crushingly oa her already sadly-bralsed spirit. 
She never known euch a bitter moment as 
this, and she had nothing wherewith to dail the 
pain gnawing at her heart. She stood there for- 
lorn and despairing—grief-stricken, shame- 
stricken, that she, a wife, should have let her 
unruly affections wander from thelr proper 
channe!, though he who should have guarded 
her from euch a miserable fate had, by his 
guilty conduct, exposed her to the temptation, 
left her unguarded and uncared for, to facs such 
trials as best she could—alone! As she stood 
there, white, wan, trembling, the door opened, 
and Colonel Pierpoint entered. 

At the sight of him she turned instlactively, 
seeking to fiy from bim, and still giddy, reeled 
and would have fallen bat for the support of his 


strong arm. 

Ashe held her for a brief moment she felt 
his heart beat tamultuously against her arm, and 
at each wild throb an answering thrill ran 
through hers, 

** Adéle, what is it?” he asked, tenderly, 
*' what ails you?” 

“The heat,” she muttered, faintly, striviog to 
reloave herself from the arm that clang to her 


waist, 

“Let me help you to the sofa,” ho suggested, 
pitiful of her efforts tu get free ; aud support- 
ing her there, he arranged the pillows for her 
head, and reaching a palm-leaf from the mantel- 
shelf, fanned her gently, looklag meanwhile at 
her lly-white face with beaming, passionate 

03. 

* What can I get for you!” he queried, when 
at last she unclosed her syee, keeplug them fixed 
on the carpet though, 

* Nothing—thank—you—I am better—now,” 
she answered, brokenly, with trembling lips. 

“ Let me put eome of this to your forehead ?” 
and shaking some essence on to his handkerchief 
he held it gently to her face. 

“Thauk you |” she murmured, gratefully, 

**You have been dolog to> much,” he said, 
after a pause. 

** Yes," ehe agreed, falatly. 

“Working late and early to get these things 
finished!” touching the smokiog-cap and other 
knick-knacks lyfog on the table close at hand. 

‘* Yes, we have worked hard,” she acquiesced, 
gied of any excuse thab might keep him from 
guessing at the wretched truth. 

‘You are not strong, and coupled with the 
extreme heat [t has overcome you. You won't 
be able to go to-morrow wuless you rest for the 
remainder of to day.’ 

**T can reat!” she sald, quickly, thinking that 
she might escape seeing him for the rest of the 
day by rematalog ia her room, ‘“ Everything is 
ready |” 

“T am glad to hear ib. Ib seems to me that it 
Is regular hard labour preparing for these 
trumpery fancy fairs!" 

“They do good,” she expostulated. 

“Thopeso. Only I want you to promise me 
one thing,” he went on, taking ber hand in 
his, and wondering at its icy colduess and limp- 
rme | It was jast like the hand of one newly 





or, 


**Waat is that?’ she asked, trexvlously, not 
daring to meet the gazs of those dark eyes tha} 
she knew were fixed upon her. 

“I want you to promise that you will not go 
to-morrow unless you feel much better—quiig 
equal $o the fatigue and bustle of {t all.” 

To will look so marked ff I stay away,” sho 
objected, 

* Not if you are indisposed,” 

“I must try todoso, I shall be quite wel! by 
to-morrow |” 

* Then you won’t give me the promise?”’ he 
sald in tones of the dee pest disappointment, 

“I will if you wish ft, Bat ttisonly a passtag 
falntnese. You wiil see,” with s poor attemps 
at cheerfulness aud a smile, “how gay and well [ 
shall be at breakfast!” and then collecting her. 
self with a strong effort she got up, ani 
waiving him an adieu went slowly ont of the 
room up to her own little nest, and, when there, 
she flang herself face downwards on the bed avi 
wept out her heart’s sorrow curestrainedly, 





CHAPTER VIL 


“ How are you getting on? Can I do anything 
for you t” 

Cslonel Plerpoint asked the question of Acie 
the next day, as he sauntered up to her stall, 
which was the pretclest and best filled of any io 
the long Kestrel school-room where the baziar 
was being held. 

‘Tam getting on very well, thank you!” she 
replied, quietly, not looking at him, only bend- 
ing bueily over the parcel she was tying up for 
a customer, 

" Have you recovered from your Indispositiou 
of yesterday 1” 

“Oh, yes, quite.” 

"You still look tired,” glancing at her face, 
which was nearly as white as her pretty old 
fashioned frilled gown that she and all the 
stall-keepers ‘wore, and big plumed hat to 
mateh, 

This costume eulted her admirably. She hed 
never looked more lovely, more witching, more 
fregile, more likely to charm s man’s besrt 
from his keepiog—make a fool of him; make 
him forges everything but her beauty; and 
Colonel Pierpoint standing beside her, for all bis 
quiet demeanour, felt his pulses throbbing, and 
his veins tingling with the mad, wild passfon 
that filied his whole being for this sweet, pathetic- 
faced womsn. 

“Do 11" she raturned, carelessly, trying to 
steady the fingers that somehow would trembie 

She was trying to be brave, trying to fight 
this hard battle silently and steadfastly, to gaia 
victory when there was little chance of victory — 
likelihood only of foglorious, perhaps shameful, 
defeat, She fought desperately with her palo as she 
listened to his volee—vhat voice that had ail un- 
known grownso dear to her, wrestled with her destre 
to look at him, to once more gez3 on the dark face 
whose every lineament waa indelibly engraved 00 
the tablet of her heart. 

“Yes, You might be called the lily maid, yo 
are so white.” 

“Really? Whata pity I haven't alittle rouge. 
Do you think they sell it at any of the atalls!” 
she went on, trying to hide her embarrassment. 

“I should think not—but I'll go and cee lf 
you like. Do» my best for you.” 

“Thanks, Will you realiy 1” she eaid, rather 
eagerly, 

* You seem to want to get rid of me,” be 
observed, with some pique and annoyance. 

“é Do I ? ” @ 

*'Yes. Don't you?” 

*' Wel, you see you are tall and broad, and 
take up a good deal of room, end perhaps keep 
purchasers off,” with a terrific effort to appest 
indifferent. 

“I see, You are nothing bub a saleswoman to- 
day.” 

“ Of course not.” : 

“You seem to have sold most of oe things, 
with a glance over the stall, deau of many 
of {ts most attractive wares—-ftor Adé's 
had charmed sovereigns and five-pound notes 
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out of masculine pockets in a perfectly marvellous 

oo tried todo my best for the restoration 
nd,” 

- And have succeeded admirably 1” 

“Pretty well, Ihave some nice things left 
still,” she remarked, pointedly, ae she handed 
the parcel to her customer who departed, and 
looked for the first time at her cousin. 

Their eyes met, There was something in hers 
he had never seen there before, It puzzied him. 

“ You are not content with having already done 
a most thriving trade 1” he smiled. 

“No, I want to dispose of all my things, 
Are you going to make any purchases, Tracy 1”’ 

How he loved to hear bis name on her lips. 

“ Of course I am,” he returned, eneee. 
" Peay let me have the prettiest things you have 
left.” 

‘* Here is a tea-cosy,” holding up a gorgeous 
blue satin affair. 

“7 will take it, It 
bachelor,” 

" Here is an afternoon tea-cloth, embroidered 
with forget-me-note, that will match the cosy.” 

“ Yes ; I must have thatalso, Forget-me-nots 
are my favourite flowers,” 

Again their eyes met, and again a glance passed 
between them full of a subtie, intangible some- 
thing that neither had ever noticed before. 

” Here aresome d’oyleys,” she went on, hurriedly, 
‘Sa blotter, three pincushions, a lace pillow-cover, 
aud a pair of slippers, worked by He) da |” 

* T will have all those, please.” 

‘What are you locking for?’ she demanded, 
ashe began to tarm over the few remaining 
things. 

“A smoking cap.” 

“I think I have sold them all.” 

“ Even the black velvet one embroidered with 
scarlet }” . 

“IT am notsare, Why do you want that one 
in particular?” 

‘Because you worked it,” he returned, in low 
tones, 


is most useful to « 


In a second the crimson blush swept up over 


her face, and she turned aside to hide ft, but he 
was watching her with those dark, sombre eyes, 
and noted it witha baif thrill of triumph. 

'* Here itis !” as he unearthed the treasure he 
**Pat it up with the other things, 


Silently he watched her as she deftly packed 
his 


purchases up. 
“ Now come and have some tea,” he suggested, 
when the last knot was tied. 
"No, I can’t,” she answered, hastily. 
“ Why not?” 


(Continued on page 35.) 








HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES. 
CHAPTER XVL 


Tag next day every sign of frost had disap- 

peared, and Nella bounded out of bed, determined 
nob to let any troubles of the heart Interfere 
with her enjoyment of her first day with the 
hounds, : 
_ Uaconsclous of the 8 which were being 
Ciscussed down the or, she performed her 
tollette with exceeding care, Her hair was ce- 
preety te awe de that there was no 
chance of ite diegracing falling down. 

Her habit fitted her to perfection, and eet off 
ber delicately rounded figure to the best advan- 
tage. Her hat was es y becoming. 

to give the 


The only thing ne necessary 
finish was a tiny bunch of and that she 


ag to receive from anyone but Godfrey Somer- 

vie” 

_ If he had not come between them last night 

Phe all have been right with Cyril by this 
4, 


Who could tell what the day might bring forth 
as they walted together by the cover side} — 
If Mr, Mallon were not eo outrageously ugly 


I would try to make Cyril jealous! But I'm 
afraid it's no use; he would know there was 
nothing fo {t.1” with a sagaclous nod at her own 
bright reflection in the looking-glass. 

Then ehe caught up ker gloves and hunting- 
ercp, and ran downstairs, late for breakfast, as 
usual, 

There were ceveral hunting-men standing 
about the hall, and amongst them Vere and 
Somerville, each looking his best in short coats 
and white leathers. 

After shaking bands with some of them, Nella 
walked slowly towarde the dining-room, where 
the breakfast was laid that morning, and hesl- 
tated before going in. 

' “Ja there anything you want?” asked God- 
frey, politely. 

" Yes,” she sald, looking up at Cyril instead of 
him, “I want a bunch of violets! ” 

*' Then here they are!” and with a malicious 
smile Somerville took them out of bis coat. 

“Thank you. I don’t want to poach on Meta's 
preserves,” regarding them with anything bat 
gratitude. 

“Of course, she is already provided,” and he 
thrust them Into her unwilling hand, as Cyril 
threw open the door, 

The other men streamed In from the hall; 
there were fresh arrivals every moment, and 
amidet s general clatter of plates and tongues 
Nella stole quietly tuto her seat by Lady Somer- 
ville’s side, 

“© What Is the matter?” whispered Meta, who 
was on her other side ; for the Jadies being few 
in pumber clung together like timid birds. 

‘Nothing, excepd that I had a bad dream,” 
she said, gravely, as she pushed away her plate 
with a sigh of disgust. “ Tais omelette is very 
good, but I can’t eat ft.” 

“If your nerves are upseb you mustn't ride,” 
said Meta, sagely. ‘‘Mamma has made me 
promise not to follow, but Mra. D Arcy says abe 
will be your chaperon,” looking across the table 
at a masculine-looking woman, with bright dark 
eyes and a necktie like a groom's, 

“| wish you were coming with me,” 

"I couldn’t. Tais is the first time the hounds 
have met here since——” She stopped, but 
Nella knew that she meant poor Liva’s death, 

There waz « clatter of hoofs outside, A fresh 
detachment of thirsty creatures poured in, and 
announced that the hounds had arrived. 

“ Let us go.ontand look ab them,” sald Lady 
Somerville, and the ladies gathered In a knob 
ander the portico, Mr. Mallon was leaning 
against ove of the Corinthian pillars with an alr 
of abstraction. 

A score’or so of the men about him were well 
koown to him, but he made no sigan of recognis- 
ing them, and entered into conversation with no 
one. 


His sppearance would have been sufficlently 

to please Sir Edward’s critical 

eye but for the awkward share of his shoulders 

and his ragged His pot hat was drawn 

down over his eyes, and his head bent, as he 
tapped his shiniog boots with his crop. 

The Master came out with a grasp of the hand 
for all old friends, and a kindly nod for the 
rest. Whilet he was stopping a minute to 
admire Sir Edward's mount, Somerville came vp, 
and, looking straight into Nella’s grave face, 
asked if she were ready ? 

** Ready for what!” 

* Destruction 1” 

" Yes,” with a sigh, ‘‘ but not with you.” 

“ You don’t like Mr, Somerville $” sald a voice 
close to her ear, and turning round quickly she 
saw Mr. Mallon by her eide. 

“I hate him !” and her eyes flashed. 

“ Will you allow meto disappoint him, and 
put you on your horse!” 

She willingly assented, for Cyril Vere was 
fuliy ep in talking to Mrs, D'Arcy, and 
seemed to have forgotten her existence. When 
mounted, he arranged her habit with the utmost 
care, ioquired if her stirrup wanted lengthening, 
and remained by her side till the Master called 
out to the “Whip” “ Geb forrard !” and there 
was a general scrambling into saddles as the 
hounds moved off. 





“ They are going to try Carter’s epinney first,” 





said Godfrey, ss Meta came up in the genéral 
rush of excited horses. “So yon can follow es 
far as that, and them you had better go quietiy 
home, Buttercup fa about as much as you can 
manage now.” 

‘© Yes, but look at Nella; how well she sfts, 
though Limerick is dancing about in a way that 
would send meintoa fit!” 

“Well enovgh; but walt a bit till the fun 
beging, Limerick is anything but a good timber- 
jumper, and I expect will land her in the first 
hedge she puts him at.” 

"Do pray go and Warr. her,”’ 

“That's Vere's bueinese,” sullenly, 
my hands of her.” | 

**I wonder the Arkwrights haven’t come.” 

*' They are to turn up at the eploney.” 

Bat how could they know we should be 
there?” 

'* I suppose the whip whispered ib to Jack.” 

Vere meanwhile was riding on ahead of the 
rest, his heart for once not full of the morning’s 
eport. He was thinking of Dulcie Arkwright 
instead of the ‘‘ vixen” who was to lead them, 
if she only wou!d not be so perverse as the reac 
of her sex, over the yew-hedge which skirted the 
grounds of Nun’s Tower—of Dalcie, who with- 
out the least preparation was to meet the lover 
from whom she had been parted for years. 

It was like a gathering in the time of ihe 
Jacobites, when the chase was a mere pretex’, 
and the real morning’s work was more dangerous 
to the heads of the sportsmen than to the fox. 
If Mallon were discovered, general dilegrace 
would fall on them all; and if they failed to 
find anything out at the Tower, they might only 
put Somerville on his guard, and make any 
further attempt impracticable. 

Vere felt like a commanding officer on the eva 
of a battle, He was weighed down with a sense 
of heavy responsibility ; every look and word 
had to be guarded, for fear lest either should 
betray thad there was something more serious {n 
the wind than a day's sport ; and yet there was 
Mallon, whose every hope in life depended ou 
success, chatting as calmly as possible with his 
own most provoking cousin. 

The splony was reached, “ Hulck, fo there! 
Gab to cover!” shouted the whip, and the 
hounds scrambled eagerly up the broken ban, 
and disappeared smongst the withered bracken. 

A few minutes of anxious expectation, whilat 
horses fidgeted, eager for a start; and the 
silence was only broken by the too-tooing of the 
huntsman’s horn, and the crack of a whip, to 
check the wanderloge of some refractory hound 
who refased to settle down to work. 

Nella suddenly miesed Mr, Mallon from her 
side, and, looking round to see what had become 
of bim, perceived Cyril Vere golpg towards the 
end of aiane, up which two people, whom she 
concluded to be Miss Arkwright and her brother, 
were riding. Cyril seemed to have something 

to say to her, for the brother was sens 
on In front, and he was soon engroreed In ex- 
changing ‘' Good-mornings " with his friende. 

Watching intently she saw Cyril tarn round 
and beckon to Mr, Mallon, who rode up at once, 
as if he had been on the look-out for the signai, 
Evidently an introduction followed, for Miss 
Arkwright bowed, and Mr, Mallon bared his 
shaggy head. Then an earnest colloquy ensue’, 
as If those three had the affairs of the nation to 
discuss, and Nella’s heart was pricked by a 
jealous pang. 

Presently they passed her, riding slowly, but 
still talking In lowered volces; COgril looked 
round and smiled. 

“ Take care of yourself, Nella. Leuppose you 
are golog home with Miss Somerville }” 

She did not answer him, If he did nob cue 
even to offer her a lead, or to take the smalless 
Interest In her proceedings, she would let him see 
that she could do withont him. 

** Meta has gone home, like a senaibie gir!,” 
said Godfrey Somerville, comipg up on Pear’, 
whom he — to perfection, “ Miss Ark- 
wright has got that odd fellow Mallon in tow, as 
well as your cousin.” 

“ are always well attended !” 

'*T thought the best attendant for mine was 

groom,” he eald, with a short lavg). 


*I wash 
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“ Exactly ; you wished to keep her allve for 
snobher day, People are not reckieas with those 
they value.” 

“No, and that I suppose is why I let you stay 
without remonstrance,” looking at her with a 
peculiar emile, 

“You knew ft would have had no effect!” 
contem ptaously. 

** None at all; bat for conaclenes sake I migh? 
have made ft,” 

**T did nob know you had one,” 


” By taking care of you against your will. Ib 
won't be due to your cousin’s care, bub mine, if 
you reach home without broken bones. Hark! 
they’re off !” he exclaimed, excitedly, as a view 
halloa broke on their ears. ‘‘Now keep close, 
bub beware of her heele,” as he put the mare at 
the bank, and landed in the wood, merick 
foliowed ; but it was as rauch as Nella could do 
to keep him at all in hand—his eare kept twitch- 
ing uneaelly, and he was trembling all over wi 
excitement, - 

* Hark, forrard |!” shouted the hoarse voice of 
the huntsman, 

“Get together,” growled the whip, slashing 
after Sunflower and Lady Blanche; and then 
with &® merry peal the hounds broke out of cover, 
their white sterns waving fn the sunshine as they 
stooped to the scend and followed the old grey 
vixen, who was stealing away across the open to 
where she knew of a shelter in the hollows of the 
woods at Deepden, 

The bounds were going at a rattling pace, and 
the field came streaming after them—Jack Ark- 
wright and the Master close after the pack, Mrs. 
D’Arcy well in front of most of her admirers, Sir 
Edward on a horse that looked all over going, 
keeping just ahead of Godfrey and Nella, 
blissfal ignorance of the latter's presence ; Miss 
Arkwright, Ogril Vere, and Mr. Mallon rode 
rather to the left of the rest ; Dulcie’s face was 
as price o¢ death, and her ips were closely pressed 
together, 

Life or death seemed to hang on the success of 
this morn{ng’s ride, and as her geod horse Brake- 
speare carried her over the grasa in a swinging 
gallop, her heart was ready to barst with hep or 
fear. 

Ib was happiness sufficient for. one of the 
three to be by her side after the vain longing 
of empty years, to look at her lovely face, and 
feel the answering sweatness of her salle. He 
felt that go back he couldn’t to the skulking 
@xistence of the past; if he failed in this, his 
last wild effort for hope and happiness, all he 
could ask of the future was a corner in which to 
dle, 

“ How far?” she breathed rather than spoke, 
end Cgril could only guess what the question 
might be, so answered according to his lights. 

“About three miles; but at this rate we 
shall be therein no time, There’s a ditch at the 
end of the field—look out!” 

Tae warning was far from unnecessary, for 
Miss Arkwright swayed uncomfortably in ier 
eaddle, and it was only Breakespeare’s instinct 
that carried himself and his mistress safely over 
the obstacle, 

“They are making for the Tower,” cried Vere, 
rising in his etirrops to get a better view, 
‘*Some of them are scrambling through the 
hedge. No; they are turning the other way. 
Miss Arkwright you must fali—there must be an 
accldent—aud then, don’t you see, we can carry 
you In. By George, it’s pity to lose euch a run,” 
he added, with a sigh. 

“You go on,” said Mr. Mallon, ‘' We can 
manage ip without you. Tighten your reins a 
little,” to Dulcie, as they aaw a kid-fence just in 
front of them, ‘Hold up, for Heaven's sake!” 
he shouted, as horse and rider came tumbling 
dowu with an awful crash amongst the briars,” 

& In an [netant he was off his own horse, and 
standing with outstretched arms over the dry 
ditch into which Dulcie had fallen, 

"We must pull the poor beast out firs,” said 
Vere, practically. 

With immense difficulty they extricated 
Brakespeare, and made him stand on his hoofs 
instead of sending them up straight fu the alr, 





and then Mr, Mallon « down lato the ditch 
and lifted Dalcle tenderly in his arms. 

The tears were running down his checks, as he 
subsided on to a tuft of dead bracken, with the 
ween eS ara ae eae 

opelessly on t, 

"My Pie ! my own little Dulcie!"” he 
murmured, ly, and past and fature seemed 
merged In the agony of present ; ‘speak to 
me-—only speak.” 

Bat there was no anewer from the lips which 
he kissed so paesionately—no answer from the 
eyes which were the culy stars in the night of 
his gloom-atricken life, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“ Come, cheer up, old fellow! You know this 
is just as we planned {5, only the accident was to 
be a sham one, and not so badas this, Shall I 
go on and thunder at the gate ?” 

"Just ae you like,” ssid Mr, Mallon, hope- 
lesaly, 4g Ry orca evo 

Success seemed nothing to him so long as 
Dulcle’s eyes were closed. 

Vere, having secured the horses as weil as he 
could, skirted the yew-hedge till he came to s 
gate. 1b was locked with a key as well as a bolt, 
as he soon found out when he climbed over iv. 

He called out, but no one anawered, so he 
proceeded calmly to take it off Its hinges, Fortu- 
nately the wood was rotten, and gave way with- 
out much difficulty. 

No one came forward to stop him, and he 
threw down the barrier between Nun’s Tower 
and the outer world with a sigh of satisfaction, 
It seemed like a dream that the objec) for which 
he had plotted and planned was so easily accom- 
plished, 

The road made clear, he hurried back to his 


friend, 
“To ia all right, Shall I get a hurdle to carry 
her on?” 


on 

* No, I will do it myself,” trying to rise with 
his heavy burden, but falling back. 

** At least I must help you.” 

Mr, Mallon was jealous of a touch, bat as It 
was impossible to sit there for ever, he was 
obliged to pub up with ft. 

With some difficulty they managed to carry 
her between them across the field, over the fallen 
gate, into the private ground. There was a seat 
by a clamp of evergreens on which _ laid her 
down, Mallon einking on to his knees the better 
to support her head. As it rested on his shoulder, 
and her bright hair touched his cheek, a thrill 
shot through his heart, and he forgot everything 
In the world except the sweet faca so near his 
own, 

Let me stay with her whilst you go up to the 
house,” 

Mallon shook his head. ; 

**Bat you would do ec much more good than 
. It 1 saw Miss Somerville I shouldn’t know 

er. 

"Do you think I’ve no heard, man,” broke 
out the lover, fiercely; “‘that I can think of 
myself when I don’t know if she’s dead or 
alive?” 

*"Pon my word, 1 think It’s only a fainting 
fit; but if you won't go, I must,” and, with a 
shrug of his shoulders, Vere walked off, de- 
lighted to do anything for a friend, but feeling 
like a martyr because he had lost the end of the 
run, and left Nella to the tender mercies of 
Godfrey Somerville, 

The grey tower looked as uninviting as ever, 
and Vere gave an involuntary shudder as he 
gezed curiously at ite barred windows. Nota 
single creature seemed to be moving about the 
place till he woke the echoes by a loud knock at 
the fron-clamped door. Then about twenty 
startled swallows flew ont of thelr nests in the 
ivy, and a black cat came creeping from under a 
dark flex, and stared at his presumption. 

Presently a key was turned in the lock, and 
the door opened a few inches. A woman, with 
@ large, stolid face, pub her face through the 
aperture, and stared at the unexpected appart- 
tion of a good-looking young man in a hunting 
coat, 





teen! 


“ What do you want!” she sald, surilly. 

“ A lady has fallen from her horse,” he began 
fn his most conciliatory manner ; “and I want to 
bring her in here,’’ 

“Then you can’t, There's no doctors hers, 
and no You had better take her some. 
where else,” 

** But surely you will let us bring her fo and 
lay her on a sofa!” peering over her head, bu; 
or nothing except a stone wail. 

“T shan’t let you do n of the sort,” 
trying to shut the door, but advanced his 
foot so as 1. make ft impossible to do so without 


toes, 
“ Please take my compliments to your mis. 


ress,” trying 

*T ain’t got no. mistress.” 
“To your master, then, and ask his permi:- 
sion ; he could have no objection to 
hel a lady in distress 1" 

"Master’s not at home,” witha grim smile, 

* Then if the house fs empty !|"—slipping a 
half-sovereign into her hand. 

“I never sald lb was empty,” and she fang 
he Gua ne aae 
tesling that the co wah the Hc 

next momen mys bt 
be elucidated, Co 

‘Whether there be or there beant is nought 
to you,” and she made an anavaillog effort to 
slam the door, 

“* Give me & glass of water, then; you can’t 
refuse me that,’ 

“ Never knew anyone like you,” she grumbled; 
“there's no getting rid of you.” 

**I never knew such anu inhospitable houze,’ 
he said, angrily. 

** Perhaps you didn’t, bat it’s better outside 
than In, so leastways you’ve got the beat of It, 
Tl get you the water~no harmin that, There 
was a lady come more than a year ago, but she 
was quite content with the harbour.” 
we ow did she come!” the blood rushing iutc 


face, 

“She fell from her horse, They never do {t 
unless there's a gentleman to pick them up, 
though,” with another grim smile. 

“ And who brought her ?” 

"' Somebody as seemed mighty glad to get her; 
but she was in a fidget all the while to get away, 
from what I’ve heard. Take away your foo and 
I'll fetch the water.” 

“Tt was Mr, Somerville, I suppose ?”’ 

“ No, alr, ib warn’t,” looking him straight ic 
the face, with her stony, light eyes. 

My good woman, I’m eo tired, just give mes 
chair,” leaning agalnst the door-post as {if about 
to drop down unless supported. 

“Phe steps make a seat for them that likes 
ft,” and she slammed the door in his face. 

**T never knew such an obdurate woman in my 
life,” he soliloguized in angry disappointment, 
stooping er up the half-soverelgn that she 
had des . As he bent his head a window 
opened softly, a white arm was stretched out, a 
crimson paper flower dropped down on the crown 
of hie hat, and rebounded on to the stones. He 
raised his head quickly but eaw nothing. A 
window was shut down violently, and as he was 
staring at {tb with all his eyes the door opened, 
and the woman with the stalwart figure put out 
her head, 

“Ifyou will please to go back to the lady, I 
will bring you the water and s glass of wins.’ 

“Who was itsent me this fower?” sticki:: 
{t in his coat, - 

‘*My little girl,” she sald, promptly, and 
bafore he could cay anything more the door wa: 


shut. 

“ Your little girl be hanged!” he muttered 
to himself, ashe walked discontentedly sway. 
"'Don’t believe you have one—don’t believe 
that there’s a man alive who would have the 
coursge to marry you!” 

When he got back to the seat Dulcle wos 
sufficlently recovered to pub her feed to the 
ground, bub Mallon was still kneeling by ber 
side, and supporting her with his arm rourc 
her waist. Their lips met fn one long cliog!ng 
kiss, which sald more than a volume of worc: 
After years of hopeless louging ‘heart spokes « 
hoart at last, 
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‘*J’ra a brate to let youlove me,” he whispered ; 
ge miserable, degraded outcast; but, if you 
only knew how I bad hungered for o eight of you 
all these wretched days and nights!” 

And she only clang to him the tighter, because 
she knew that they must part, 

“’ Dulele, dearest | "his voice grew grave and 
calm, though his Hp quivered. “I’m not so 
gelfieh as to wish to spoil your life forever. If 
I fail you must forget me—and—and If you get 
to like anyone, dear, marry him, herever I 
am, allve or dead, {b must be better to know you 
are happy than crying your pretty Ilttle eyes out 
for me.’ 

Her only answer was 6o touch his hand with her 
lips—her heart was too full for speech. 

After this will never hear of me again, 
Even If I am alive you will not knowit, Think 
of me as dead—lying in some quiet corner, where 
no one will know whom the grass covers, Ib 
would be better for you, dear, wonldn’t it?" 
trying to excuse his guilty thought of suicide— 
'¢to think that I was at rest, and not in this un- 
endurable state of shame!” 

“No! s thousand times no. As long as I 
know you are well, and not far off, I can bear it. 
What are you thinking of If you kill yourself” 
—her lps growing white—" you kill the one hope 
I can cherish of meeting you in Heaven.” 

He looked at her very wistfully : 

“ Heaven fe so far off.” 

“And so are peace aud happiness, but we 
shall get to them at last if we only have 
patience.” 

Vere had withdrawn under the shadow of the 
trees, anxlous nob to disturb his frfead’s one brief 
moment of joy; but at the sound of advancing 
footsteps, he stepped forward, and raised his 
hand in warning. 

“You have forgotten everything,” he said ia a 
low voice, as Dalcia raleed her head, and remem- 
bered to blash, 

“C.n you wonder?” asked Mallon, with s sigh, 
waking up as if from a dream, 

“ Here comes a woman with a glass of water 
cr somet! { Could I slp into the house whilst 
Dul—Miss Arkwright, ts drinking {t?” 

"I don’t think so, but you mus beatir yourself, 
or the opportunity will be lost. Iam delighted 
to see you are not serlously hart,” turning to 
Dalcle with a courteous smile, as Mallon dis- 
appeared amongst the bushes, 

"Oh! no, not hurt,” putting her band to her 
head as if it ached. “Bat I ought not to be, 
sitting here ; I want to help in some way.” 

“Hash, lean against me—here she comes! 
Thank you, my good woman,” taking up the 
giass of wine, and bending over Dalcle with an 
alr of the test anxiety as he held it to her 
lip, “T ved do some good, but a sofa would 


“The lady must find that ab home. You 
— down the glass anywhere—I can’o 
wait,” 

“Stop a bit," cried Vere eagerly, anxious to 
detain her under any pretext, whils) Mallon was 
making his Investigations,  “' You haven't told 
me to whom I am indebted for thia hospitality?” 

The woman looked at the decanter of wine 
and bottle of water which she was holding on 


® tray with a half-amused, half-contemptuous 
amille, 


“Hospltality’s @ fine word for this lot, but | she 
t,”? 


such a3 {t Is you owe it to Sarah Prend 
: ‘Then, Sarah Prendergast, I am much obliged 
to you, Who is the owner of this houee ?” 
. Mr, Smith.” 
4. young man with a pale face, aud dark 
hair?” oarel ‘ 
“An old gentleman of seventy-nine, with 
& fondness for hantmals,” she auswered, stolidly, 
aa it repeating a lesson, and then turned away. 
One moment, I’ve a cresze for animals 
myself,” 
mh  . sort ¢” 
orses, dogs |"’ watching her face to see if 
It changed, " Cats, ferrete, rabbite, cows, pigs 1” 
ee We've none of that lot,” walking off, 
Stop a minute, Lions are great fun, and » 
pee {e- splendid,” 
@ don’t ’em,” witha ecatemptuous 


" Mre, Prendergast |" said Daleie, softly, The 
woman turned half round, buv bent her head 
sideways as if she were listening to something 
elee, “ Could you tell us the ahortest way to get 
to Swinburne }” mentioning the first name that 
occurred to her. 

" Never heard of it.” 

*' Bat you know Copplestone #” 

" Yes, first tarning on the left after you pass 

The sentence waa never finished, for down 
went the tray on the grass, the decanter and 
bottle knocking each other over like a pair of 
nine-pins, as Prendergast ran at full speed to- 
warde the house. 

'* Now's the time,” sald Vere, and be rushed 
off in pursuit. 

Dalele sprang to her feet, clasping her hands 
over her throb heart. In another moment, 
Victor's name ht be cleared and his long 
martyrdom ended, Her lips moved in prayer ; 
and overcome with the thought of the criels, her 
knees knocked together in uncontrollable agita- 
tion, What was happening she could not see, 
and the ellence was unbroken by a sound, 
Saddenly theré was a rustle in the bushes behind 
her, and s woman's volce sald softly ;  Victor— 
Tam waiting.” 

Ac electric thrill shot through her heart, 
Who could be calling him ee little Robin 
Somerville? She tarned round, but there was 
nothing to be eeen. 

Trembling all over with excitement she ran to 
the other side of the bench, and plunged Into a 
bed of evergreens from which the voice seemed 
to have come ; but before she had taken two 
steps, when everything was depending on her 
epeed, ehe cavght her foot in the skirt of her 
habit, and fell violently to the ground ! 





CHAPTER XVIIL 


Iw a gally fornished room, with pink curtains, 
bright blae paper, and crimson carpet, sat a girl 
threading beads on a string of yellow ribbon, 

The oceupstion seemed a trivial one for any- 
one beyond the ege of childhood, and the wild, 
wistfal eyes had an unsettled, dissatisfied expres- 
sion, as if ever on the look-out for something 
which was not there, 

Her long hair streamed over her shoulders, 
kept loosely together by ared ribbon, a sash of 
the same colour was tled round her waist, and a 
bright yellow bow was perched on her shoulder. 

The was white, and made in the simplest 
fashion, only 8 frill round the edge of the skirt, 
and a lace tucker at the neck, The sleeves were 
short, and dieplayed » pair of armz which had 
been lovely once, but now had lost thelr rounded 
shape through excessive thiuness, As she pnt 
one bead on after the other, she murmured to 
herself some foolish rhyme :— 


* Love me when the gorse is yellow ! 

Love me when the sun {s bright! 

Love me when the fruit fz mellow ! 
Love me in the still, dark night!” 


Stopped, sighed, and went on again with constant 
{teratio 


in, 

eon ery Sage handa dropped on the table, and 
raised head as if listening intently. Her 
whole being seemed to be absorbed In the 
effort of straining her attention, As the voices 
continued down below she got up from her chair, 
and stole stealthily to the window, looking back 
over her shoulder, as if she were accustomed to 

have e movement watched. 
Her pile face brightened with a ray of hope as 
she o the ow softly, listening still, bub 
to look out, whilst Sarah Pronkeapen was 
at the door; but when the door shut, and the 
stranger was leit alone, she slipped her head 
through the fron bara, quivering all over with 

joy. . 

Had he come at lash? A smile was on her 
Ups, her dark eyes fall of tears as she stretched 


out her small white hand, and dropped a paper’ 


rose—fit emblem of the dream that had sent her 
poor wits astray. 





sniff over her shoulder. 


“ He will look up and see me,” ahe thought, 





with a fluteeriog heart; bat even as th: thoughd 
ft a rough hand caught her by the shoulder, and 
drew her forcibly back into the room, whilst the 
window was shut down and fastensd by a epring 
the secret of which she had never been able to 
master. 

‘' How many times am I to tell you?” began 
the woman, fiercely ; but her face softened aa 
the girl clung to her in plieous entreaty. 

“Ob, let me go to him! let me go! He’s 
come at last ! and I’ve grown so sick of waiting } 
Pren, dear, I'll give you a diamond necklace and 
hundreds of thousands of pounde—only let me 
go to him this once |" 

The tears were rolling down the poor white 
cheeks, and her breast heaving with ccnvuleive 


jobs. 

“It’s nothing but a stranger; no friend of 
yours, He would only send you back with a flea 
in your ear if you went down to him, Bide here 
& bit, He would scold you when you got to him, 
He's a big, crosa man ; nob like Mr, Godfrey.” 

** Victor was never cross,’’ shaking her head, 
sadly. 

“But this ain’t Victor, bless your’ heart | 
This fe Thomas, and he got & sweetheart waiting 
down there amongst the trees, It’s bitter cold 
outside, go and sit ye down by the fire.” So 
saying, she pulled her rather roughly towards a 
chair, and pushing her into it, drew it nearer to 
the blaze. 

There was a large brase guard, blackened by 
use, fixed on to, the mantelpiece in such a way 
as to prevent any danger from the fire. 

The poor girl, left alone, got out of the chair 
and crouched down on the hearth-rug, stretching 
her hands out towards the flames, 

“They shan’t keep me! I know he’s there ; 
no one but Victor would come, I'll make him 
a watch-chain of diamonds, but not now. He 
shall be the grandest gentleman of them all, and 
Vii be bis bride. I must be quick,”—looking 
round to see if the room were empty—*“ he’s 
downstairs ; he’s come to fetch me—and I must 
get my jewels,” 

She scrambled hastily to her feet, and picking 
up some of the atrings of beads from the table 
twisted them round her wrists. As there wa: 
no fastening, they fell off one after the other ; 
ehe picked the:n up and put them on again with 
the same result. After tying it five or six times 
she gave a hopeless sigh, and taking them in her 
hand ran out of the room, locking timidly to 
right and left as if afraid of being seen. But 
there was no one to stop her as she went lightly 
down the cold stone stairs and reached the hali. 
Here she met with her first disappetatment, for 
Prendergast had taken care to secure the door. 
With her small, powerless hands she tried to 
move the heavy bolts, panting with eagerness. 
Victor was outside, and she could not get to him. 
She felt Mke the wild bird who beats hia wings 
in futile anger against his cage, as she beat the 
door in impotent wrath, and only braised her 
soft, white skin as the result. Thon she ran 
from room to room, wild with frantic desire ; 
but every door wae bolted, every window barred, 
and there was nov a single point of egress by 
which she could eseape. Up the stairs again, 
down paesages, fn and out one cheerless room 
after another, with breathless haste, and wild 
eyes full of fear and hope. Ab last she came to 
a closed door, It led toa room, which she had 
never been allowed to enter — Prendergast’s 
private apartment. With trembiing fingers she 
turned the handle and went in. Opposite to her 
was the window, the only one In the house un- 
protected by bars. It caught her eye ab once 
and she darted towards it with a littie cry 
of triumph, It was rather hard to open, but 
excitement lent her strength ; she pushed up the 
sash, and sprang out over the ail] on to the elated 
roof of a castellated projection. It was here that 
she caught Prendergast’s eye, when she was 
talking to Dulcle Arkwright. At the first sight 
of white skirts flattering In the wind, outside her 
own window, she made for the house ; but find- 
ing that she was parsued by Vere she doubled like 
a hare, and ran in the direction of the arbour 
where Nella Maynard had enjoyed an {nvolun- 
tary téfe-2 téte with Somerville last summer year. 





Knowing that there were no steps by which the 
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4 GRIM-LOOKING WOMAN PUT HER FACE THROUGH THE DOOR-WAY, 


poor prisoner could reach the ground, Prender- 
gast consoled herself with the thought that the 
only injary her charge c.uld do herself was by 
catching cold, a malady which she always con- 
eldered she could cure by tremendously hot 
mustard poultices, 

Robin meanwhile ran hither and thither on the 
slated roof, peering over the castellated edge, and 
talking incoherent nonsense to her invisible 
lover ; whilst the man who would have given his 
right hand to have seen her was groping about 
at the back of the house, trying to loosen one of 
the bars of an fsclated window, having found the 
doors all inexorably closed. 

‘*I am coming, love—I am coming. It fa 
twenty years slace we met, but I know you want 
t2 see me, and I've got all my diamonds ready. 
The enageny wy eed late ; I can’t keep = 
walting, or the Archbishop won’t marry us. It's 
rather an odd way of dolng it," putting her foot 
over the edge of the wall, and clinging on to the 
ivy ; ‘‘ but they've got my wedding dress round 
the corner, so I can tear this if I like, and Pren 
isn’t looking this way.” 

With no sense to know her danger, she climbed 
down te thick stem of the ivy with the agility 
of a cat, and arrived breathless but unhurt, 
except for a few scratches and bruises, on the 
gravel path. 

She shook her dress with a little coo-like 
murmur of delight, and then, frightened by the 
sudden bound of a trespassing cat, disappeared 
inte the bushes with her finger to her lips, and 
her dark eyes gleamiug with laughter, 

** Victor will be so pleased,” she murmured, 
as she made her way stealthily through the 
branches, “He does not know I am coming ; 
but the kind Archbishop is waiting, and we are 
to be married in Westmlaster Abbey. I won't 
call him, because Pren will hear ; but I will kiss 
hin—kiss him softly, as I did in the lanes at 
home, Oh! ‘Love me-—love.me!’ How does 
it got I forget; but Victor will tell me—he 
always tells me everything I want to know,” 
addressing an ivy-grown stump in a confidential 





tone, ‘ Bat he ie so clever, with such kind— 
kind dark eyes, and he’s fond of hia poor Robin, 
because he lost her long ago—long ago, just 
twenty years, A long time to walt; but I must 
be quick, I think I hear him ; I will jast creep 
softly behind him,”—she went on tip-toe over 
the withered leaves, holding up her short white 
skirts, and displaying her slender avkles—‘‘ and 
tell him that I love him—dear Victor, who 
always was so kind!” It was December, and 
the wind was in the east, but she was not con- 
scious of the cold, as she went slowly onward, 
hesitating timidly at every fluttering leaf. “I 
think he is here—just here,” and parting the 
branches she put her small head through them, 
and sald, softly: “ Victor, I am waiting!” 

Scared at the eight of Dulcle she stumbled 
back, and ficd with the speed of a frightened 
d 


eer, 

If it had nct been for Pren she would have 
seen him long ago ; women were all her enemies, 
and now this one would disappoint her if she 
could, 

On she went, not caring whither, In blind and 


headlong haste. If she gone to the right 
she would have found the man whom she was 
looking for ; bat after heeltating for a moment 
she turned wich a radiant face towards the left, 
where some one wes crushing through the 
branches with haste equal to her own, and 
sprang with a cry of delight into the arms of 
Godfrey Somerville. 

Then finding ont that he was not Victor, she 
struggled wildly to get free, but Godfrey held 
her tight. 

“ Hush, darling!” he whispered. “ Keep quite 
quiet. Victor's over here, and I will take you 
to him if you don’t speak a word,” 

“ Are you eure?” trembling all over, and pant- 
ing for breath. 

“Yes, sure, if you don’t epeak, aud let Pren 
find you out,” looking nervously round, and 
ouhien a glimpee of Mr. Mallon in one direc- 
tion and Vere in another, he hurried her forward, 
thankful that a former owner had chosen to plant 





CA 9 YPETHERI LAO 


“WHAT DO YOU WANT?” SHE INQUIRED, SURLILy, 


that scresn of evergreens, whose welcome 
branches hid them from sight, 

If Robin had resisted, one scream would have 
made detection Inevitable, and all for which he 
had planned and plotted for years would have 
been lost by the sound of a woman's voice ; but 
she followed bim as docilely as a lamb, with the 
unquestioning faith of childbood. 

If he would take her to Victor she could be 
content to follow him to the end of the world; 
but still an involuntary shiver ran throvgb her 
alight form, as Godfrey stopped before the door 
of an old worm-eaten summer-house, which stood 
in the darkest, dreariest corner of the grounds, 
se had long been given over to spiders and 

ts. 


** Te Victor here?” she asked, drawing back. 

“T will send him to you. Wait there till he 
comes.” 

And with a gentle push he sent her in, then 
closed the door behind her, and locked it with 
a rusty key, which was bidden in the thatch. 

“Thank Heaven!” he eald, more devoutly 
than usual, as be stood outside in the darkeving 
day, and wiped the perspiration from bis fore- 
head. “One moment later, and all would have 
been lost,” 

(To be continued.) 








A SHELL Fish known as the pianna {fn the 
Mediterranean bas the curious power of spinalog 
a viecid ellk which is made“in Sicily into ® 
regular fabric, This silk is spun by the she’! 
fish In the first place for the of attach- 
Ing iteelf to the rocks, It is able to guide the 
delicate filaments to the proper place and theo 
glue them fast, and {f they are cub away ft cao 
reproduce them. The material when gathered— 
which fs done at low tlde—is washed In soap a0? 
water, dried and straightened, one pound of the 
coarse filament ylelding three ounces of the fixe 
thread, which, when spun, is of a lovely burc- 
ished golden-brown colour. 
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SIR JASPER CAST HIMSELF AT HAIDEE'S FERT. 


REDEEMED BY FATE. 
CHAPTER XVIL 


WaLkING down the marble ateps to the smooth, 
green level of the tennis lawn, Sir Jasper found 
Halcés and Morfel, in white fiannel dresses, 
testing from thelr exertions under the leafy 
shadow of a walnut tree, while Philip atood by, 
racket In hand, talking to them. 

‘*Have you been playing?” he asked, castip 
himself at Hal¢ée's oy 3A beginning to rs 
ae — & big black fan that had been lying on 

6 turf, 

“Yes, Mr, Greville against Lady Urwicke 
and myself, He was unchivalrous enough to 
beat us!” 

“He ought to have been taught better!” 
sald the Baronet, with a laugh. ‘Don't you 
know —turning to the artist—“ the surest way 
to @ lady’s favour Is to make her belfeve you 
wish her to be victorious In everything 1” 

‘Even if you sacrifice truth in saying eo!” 
— Pallip, 

“Ab! that is nothing! Teuth and expedien 
very seldom join hands,” be 


“T bow to arch. 86 hace ogy ey 
Sir Jaeper rid answered Greville, deeply tated 
by the calm air of possession with which the 
Baronet had seemed to appropriate Haid és, 

Sle Jasper's cold eyes scanned him closely, as 
If he suepected some double meaning In the 
remark which he did not respond to. 

Pare | *. Lady Dong we he asked if she 
wld a Balen and on her excusing herself, 

“ You will come, Miss Darrell? I have 
“w ered an open to be ready in half-an- 
yen a it on no objection I will take 
ab ® the Grarge—the house where you 
. — acquiesced Immediately, and some 

ttle time later she drove off with Sir Jasper, 





jealously watched by Vhilip from the staircase 
window, 

What would he not have given to have been 
seated by the side of his little lady-love, and 
borne along by a pair of splendid bays through 
the July eunshine that bathed the whole land- 
acape in {ts wide, golden radiance ? 

Little was sald by efther until they reached 
a pretty gothic lodge, atanding inside a pair of 
large fron gates, which the groom sprang down 
to open as an old woman, with a brown 
wrinkled, weather-beaten face, appeared in 
the doorway, She dropped a low curtsey to the 
Baronet. 


“So, Mra. Doyle, you haven’t given up your 
post cf gatekeeper, I see!" eald Sir Jasper, walk- 
ing the horses slowly through the gates, 

“No, sir, and don’t intend to for a good many 
years yet!” she responded, cheerily, ‘I still 
have hopes of the master back at hie old 
home sgaln, though it’s so many years since he 
went away!” 

“Does she mean my father?” whispered 
Haicdée; and Sir Jasper nodded assent, 

“]T am afraid your wish will never be 
realised,” 

“ T’ve heard you eay so afore, Sir Jasper ; but 
for all that I haven’t lost fafth,” she sald, a 
certain obstinacy latent In her voice, “I dare 
@y you'll laugh, sir ; but it’s my firm bellef that 
the'curte will be lifted from Mr, Darrell’s life, 
and I shall see him hold up his head once more, 
as he did so many, many years ago!” 

The Baronet shrugged his shoulders by way 
of reply, and touching the horses with his whip, 
soon reached the top of the neglected, woed- 
grown approach. 

The house was, or rather had been, an ex- 
tremely pretty one, of white stone, and some- 
what fanciful architecture, having s colonnade 
running {ts entire length, In the court was 
a magnificent fountain, with a marble group 
in the centre, re tlog Venus rising from 
huge shell, but fn the place of limpld, flow- 
ing water, damp green stalos trickled slowly 





“ SAVE YOU BEEN PLAYING!” HE ASKED, 


down, and the basin {teelf was entirely over- 
grown with moss, There were extensive gardens 
which had once been beautifully laid out, and 
carefully tended, but now they were nothing 
but tangled labyrinths of weeds, which flourished 
triumphantly in the place of the del'cate flowers 
that had formerly bloesomed out thelr swest 
Nves In the summer eunehine, The gravelled 
walks were covered with moss, and shadowed by 
the rank growth of trees, whose boughs had 
been long’ untouched by gardener or pruning 
knife—altogether the scene was one of extreme 
desolation, 

* What a lovely place this could be made!” 
exclaimed Hai¢és, as Sir Jasper assisted her to 
descend, ‘' It reminds me of Shelley's description 
of the garden where his sensitive plant grew.” 

‘“* What may that be?” he acked, with a srulle ; 
and half to herself, half to him, she repeated 
those lines of the sweetest, most fanciful pret 
that ever lived :— 


«The garden once fatr, became cold and foul— 
Tho rose- leaves, like flakes of crimson now, 
Paved the turf and moss below. 

The lilies were drooping, aud white, and wan, 
Like the head, and the skin of a dying maa. 
And Indian ,lants of soent and hue, 

The sweetest that ever were fed on dew, 

Leaf after leaf, day after day, 

Were massed into the common clay.” 


“Tb is a pity the place has been allowed to fall 
into this state,” Sir Jasper admitted, looking 
round; “itissome time efnce I saw it, and in 
the Interval is has gone from bad to worse.” 

** What cculd have induced my father to desert 
such # lovely home!” exclaimed Haidée, in- 
voluntarlly, 

The Baronet looked at ber for » moment io 
allence, then said, gravely,— 

* A great grief drove him away—such a cue a8 
I pray may. never touch you with its dark 
shadow.” 

The girl was awed in spite of herself, and a 
feeling of depression stole over her, as Sir Jasper, 
having obtained the key of the front door, led 
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ber through suites of sllent deserted rooms, 
where curtains were cloacly drawn, and the 
furniture had a queer ghostlike appearance, 
ehronded av it was in dusty holland coverlnge. 
They paused at last in ‘a small pretty apartment, 
that had been her mother’s boudoir. 

**Tt makes me feel sad,” she said, turning away 
to hide the tear mist that rose to her blue eyes ; 
‘ib seems to bring clozer the sorrow in my 
father’s life.” 

meg brightness of your own fu‘ure shail atone 
for It, 

** How can-you foretell euch a thiog? There 
fs no reason why I should be exempt from suffer- 
ing more than other people.” 

% Yes ! ” 

* But why ?” 

“ Beesuse you have someone to love, care f 
and watch over you; to shield from all 
Soden. poaien, ihiakiog, tbe 
ea D, 
when he might declare himself without 
st her, ‘** Haldéa, darling, haven 
guessed how dear you are to me, and 
= great wish of my heart isto make you 
wife |” 

He took her hands, and attempted to draw her 
to him, but she held back, all the aweet red bloom 
fading from her cheeks, and a grieved amaze fn 
her syes. * 

€ Ie this trus, Sir Jasper? I am indeed sorry,” 

" Sorry, dearest! Why?” 

** Because I don’t care for you, at least, not— 
nob in that way.” 

“Bub you will in time, Haldéo, You are 
young, and I have not known you very long, still 
Tam willing to walt as longas you wish, I will 
teach you to care for me, never fear |” 

There was a sense of power, of assurance, in 
is volcs that almost frightened the girl, and 
determined her not to allow herself to be placed 
ins false position towards him, but to tell him 
the truth and let him see the {mpossibility of his 
wishes ever belng realized. 

** No,” she said, nervously clasping her fingers 
together, and looking away from him across 
the moes-grown terrace, and neglected gardens, 
“fo cannot be, Sir Jasper, There fs a reason 
against it.” 

* And that is?” 

" My love belongs to another.” 

There was a silence, Very seldom, 
indeed, was Sir Jasper Ruthven taken at a dis- 
advantage, but this declaration of hers cer- 
talaly surprised him beyond measure. Who 
could poselbly have won her heart in those 
mountain solitudes where her young life had 
been epent ? 

"Do you really mean this as a fact ?” he said, 
at last, hardly able to realise {t, 

* Certaluly |'"'—with a Uttle air of offended 
dignity. 

‘Then you are engaged, I presume!” 

She bent her head assentingly, not daring to 
giauce at the Baronet, whose stern voice gave her 
some {dea of his anger—bui far from a fall one, 
Sir Jasper was a man not accustomed to have 
hls wisbes thwarted---one to whom opposition 
only gave fresh ardour. 

“Should I be asking too much ff I inquired 
your lover’s name!” he sald, quietly. 

Haldéa heeftated. 

‘'T would rather not mention fb if you don’t 
mind.” 

" As you will,” be sald, his mind fixing with 
unerring accuracy on the only single man with 
whom she had been brought into contact—Philip 
Gcevilis, I suppose your father knows nothing 
of this?” 

* Oh ! no,” 

“' That was a needless question of mine, for It 
is with his permission I ventured to present my- 
sclf as your suitor, and ft is his greatest wish 
that you should become my wife. Haldéa, re- 
consider what you have sald—think how happy I 
would make you, how devoted I would be, 
Break off thts childish engagement and come 
tome!” : 

He spoke ardently, passfonately, his per- 
suasive dark eyes burning with fervour, bis 
handgoms face bent down until his hot breath 
fanned her cheek, In good truth he was madly 
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in love, and all his pulees were beating and 
throbbing under the excitement of the moment 
~~the intoxication of the girl’s radiant beauty. 

She drew back, almost terrified at his vehe- 
mt Ds "b say yt Sir J it fs 

on any more, please, Sir Jasper, 

only palning me and yourself to nopurpose. No- 
thing you. can urge willalter my decision, for ”—her 
voles “it is not a child’s love but 
&® woman's love I have given, and as long as I 
live {0 can never alter, or be racalled,” 

Again there was a pause. A very tempest of 


angry passion was raging in the Baronet’s heart, 
until [t almost beyond his control, strong 
as that at all was. He had made so gure 


of her, he had had such Implicit faith in his 
own. that the shock of the refnsal was 
pear, bitter, and stung him to the very 
qu ' 

Should he gre her up--forego this cherished 
project—crush the passion that had grown and 
8 until now Ib seemed » part of his 
nature? No, a thousand times ao! By falr 
means or foul, he muet win her | 

He came nearer, and laid e hysxvy hand on her 


arm. 

nin pos pt _—_ me into a line a peu 
that It p me infinitely to adopt, ve 
no alternative. The love Ibear you Is so 
that 1b Is my master, and I its variest slave, 
marry me you shall! This seemsa barsh 
woolng, and I use or you 
say. Well, it is justified. I of all the wor 
know the secret of your father’s life, and 
these years I have kept ft most H 
now, ore consent to my wishes, I swear 
I will publish it abroad, and on you will! rest the 
blame of condemning him to the scaffold as a 
murderer |” 

Jaat at first the words fell on Haidés’s ears 
without carrying a full ceuse of comprehension, 
Then, as their meaning slowly dawned, she 
staggered back, a white horror fo her face, 
her “¢ dilated, ber hands thrown out as {f in 
appea 

“Td is not true!” she muttered, hoarsely—then, 
casting herself at his feet, ‘ Oh, unsay those cruel 
words--tell me you have deceived me—anything 
save that!” 

“T have not decelved you, but you would never 
have known if you had given a different answer 
to my suit. It is only my love that has forced 
this assertion from me——” 

** Your love!” she interrupted, with bitterest 
scorn, ‘It seems to mea strange way of dese- 
crating love’s holy name.” 

“ Strange or not, it Is the only way left. me,” 
he answered, # red flush staluing his brow, “I 
do not suppose your fillal affection will allow you 
to sign your father’s death-warrant, but unless 
you marry me [ will go and denounce him, and 
let justice take {ts own course.” 

“ And I thought you called him friend!” 

" Felendship must yleld to passion.” 

She turved away with a gesture full of scorn 
and contempt, and throwing herself fn an arm- 
chair near, covered her face with her hands, and 
did not speak for some moments. 

Stunned, shocked, horrified, as she wun- 
doubbtedly wae, there was yet something io the 
Baronet’s manner that convinced her he spoke 
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truly. 

She herself had always suspected ber father’s 
fits of gloom and despondency to be the result of 
remorse for some rash-act committed in the past, 
but her greatest fears had never pointed to such 
a conclusion as this, and the horror of it well- 
nigh overwhelmed her, 

Sir Jasper stood by, moodily watching her. He 
was man enough to feel some alight degree of 
shame for what he knew to be an act of black 
treac in thus making the father’s crime a 
means of forcing the daughter into a marriage 
that was hateful to her, but the gratification of 
his own desires had become eo habitual to him 
that he allowed no scruples of consclence or plty 
to Interfere with them, 

At last Haidéo raised a miserable white face, 
and looked at him. ; 

“What proof have I that you do not speak 
falsely ?” she asked In a harsh, strained voice, out 
of which all the soft, cooing music had fled, 


" Appeal to your father for confirmation of ny 
words, and he will not deny their veracity, or 
stay—Ii will give you the detalls, and then yo, 
can verify them yourself,” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Toe man Eastace Darrell murdered was my 
couein and predecessor, Sir Charlies Rathven” 
went on the Baronet, finding Haldés made py, 
Searrel ot ate Gal yon pe men had had » 
quarre standing, one night they me: 
on ol - ast by the village, and your father 


harles over into the sea. 
“Then it was not a tated crime }"’ 
erled Haidés. ‘“ Thank wen for that!" 


"No, it was not premeditated ; but it was 
none the jess, murder, and I witnessed the act | 
I was riding by when [I heard loud voices raised 
{n angry altercation, and descended from my horss 
with the intention of parting the combatants ; 
but before I could reach them Sir Charles had 
been thrown over the precipice, and was lying on 
the rocks below-—dead !”’ 

Baidés hid her face in her hands, with an frre. 
presaible sudder. 

“T was sorry for Darrell, whose remorse was 
terrible when his passion had had time to vol,” 
continued Sir Jasper, and so I promised to keep 
his secret, and prevent the honour of hic family 
—which he prized more than life {tselfi—from 
being stained with so foul a blots I kept my 
word, and [t was supposed Sir Charles had met 
his death accidentally; bub, after thst, your 
father was a doomed man, He could never free 
himself from the remembrance of his crime, 
and so as to geb away from the place where it 
was committed he left bis home, and took you, 
a baby, away to the North. Now you see why ke 
deserted this place, and the reason of his recluse 
life.” 

Yes, she did see ; and a tide of love and pity 
welled in her heart. She had no blams for her 
father — only tenderest compasefon for the 
remorse he was doomed to endure in explation 
of a crime committed in a moment of passion, 
and demanding a life's atonement. 

** You were pitiful to him,” she said, her voice 
shaken and trombling. “ Will you be less 20 to 
me?” - 

*' No, for I will ensure your whole life's happi- 
nese—but ft must be as my wife!’ 

“Ab, nol” she eried out, seizing his hand. 
"Be merciful! Take all my father’s wealth— 
everything you wil), only leave me free! | 
cannot give up my love, .Oh, Philip, Philip!” 

The Baronet’s face hardened, his lips set them- 
selves together with cruel firmness, 

“Teb us understand each other,” he sald, 
coldly. “Iam determined on one of the two 
courses I have mentioned ; and teara, prayers, 
entreaties—nothing will alter my resolve. You 
have the initiative {In your own hands, and so [ 
only ask you to decide,” . 

Poor Haidés! Her very heart was torn with 
anguish. She could eee no ray of light in the 
dark path through which she must travel. 

To give up Philip was like wrenching sou! ani 
body asunder, but did not a higher duty thas 
love forces her to renounce him, In order to shield 
her father from the consequences of his crime, 
and preserve his dreadful secret ? 

“T have decided,” ashe ssid at last, ic cold, 
dull tones of despair. I consent to marry you 
but there shall be mo hypocrisy in my consent ; 
for I tell you thats when I plight my troth to 
you all the beat parbof me will die at the altsr I 
My heart—my gt pe 74 Resi iteelf beloags 
to another man; and will belong to him ill! 
death takes them te 


Late that afternoon, as Philip was ascen itu 
the stairs to his own room, he met Haldés, bat 
so changed from the likeness of her former eolf— 
so white, wav, and mlserable—that he ab- 
solubely started back in amazement. 

** Haldé , what is the matter!” 

“J wanted to see you,” she aald, not anewerlng 
his question, and drawing back as if afrald lest 
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he should attempt to caress her, * All the others 
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io thelr rooms dressing for dinner, s0 we 

we go to the library without auy fear of being 
bed.” ; 

er yondertog still more, he silently followed her 

downstairs, and when they had entered the room 


‘Do you remember your presentiment last 
night 1” she atked, with a shadowy emile, that 
was infinitely more pathetic than tears. ‘' Well, 
it was a true one, Philip. Circumstances have 
arisen to parb us as completely as if death had 
claimed one or the other, and fn the future we 
must meet as strangers, Do you understand— 


atran 1 

He stared at her as if he thought her mad, and, 
Indeed, to doubt ber faith was the very last 
thing that occurred to him. 

“{] do nob understand,” he said, slowly; 
“what can have se mer] since last night to 
cause you to speak thus ?”’ 

She + her breath sharply—what had 
happened must keep a profound secret from 
him ae well as from the rest of the world, and 
the problem that now presented itwelf was what 
reason ehe could give in explanation of her con- 
duct, so a8 to prevent him from trying to fiad 
out the real one, 

*' Haidés, are playing with me, trifling 
with me!” Ep wadatoned, half angrily, as she 
remained eflent; “but what your motive Is 
Heaven alone knows! I cannot guess.” 

"Do I look like trifling—does this "—holding 
up her slim white hand, on whose third finger 
a clrclet of diamonds flashed iu the late afternoon 
sunlight—" look like trifling No, I am in sober 
earnest, and I called you tu here to tell you that 
all that has passed between us must be forgotten 
—must be as If it had never been, for-—Iam now 
the betrothed wife of Sir Jasper Ruthven.” 

Philfp Greville was no coward. Ifhe had been 
asoldier he would ever have been where the 
battle was fiercest, where danger was greatest ; 
but ab these words of Haldés’s he turned as 
white as she herself was, and laid hold of the 
back of achalr near which he stood, as if for 
support. 

"Te this the truth!” he asked, harshly, 

“ Heaven’s own truth.” 

“And this is woman’s faith!” he groaned, 
feeling his former troubles dwindling into merest 
insignificance before this shattering of the bright 
vision on which all his hopes bad been set—to- 
wards which all his drearas hadtended, ‘' Great 
Heavens | if an angel had come down from above 
and foretold such treachery I would have given 
him the lie—-I would have eaid it was impos- 
sible!” He took two steps forward, and pnb 
his hands on her shoulders eo as to look into her 
se 52 face, 

"Was the test of my poverty too t for 
you !—was {t Sir Jasper’s wealth and wiles 
that tempted you ¢” 

“* Yea!” she sald, almost with a eigh of relief 
at the suggestion, which was one that had not 
presented {tself to her before. 

He pushed her from him roughly, almost 
ay» 

“ And you did not even think it worth while 
being off with the old love before you were on 
with the new? Well, I congratulate you as much 
on your powers of dissimulation as 1 despise my 
own blindness In trusting you socompletely, In- 
stead of the Innocent, pure, unworldly creature I 
deemed you, you are the most accomplished 
coquetie on Heaven’s wide earth !” 

Haidés said nothing, but her pale lips quivered, 
and {t seemed fio her that if someone had driven 
4 knife into her heart the would have been 
less keen, less intense, than that her lover's 
accusation gave, 

And yet, she told herself, it was better he 

_Should believe her false and treacherous—the 
agony of parting would surely not be so great if 
he were assured of her unworthiness, 

A minute later and Philip was at her fost, 

“ Haldée! this Is some horrible dream--some 
dreadful mistake! I will not belleve your own 
testimony, I know, in spite of everything, you 
are sweet and true, Oh! darling, why have you 
sald these things to me!” he cried, a sudden 








revulsion of feeling ovércoming him at the sight 
of her sad white face, 

She dared not trust herself to look at him ; 
if she had done so her fortitude would have 
deserted her, and the remembrance of her father, 
Sic Jasper, and duty would have been swept 


away, 

Making a violent efforb she wrenched herself 
from his clasp, and was gone, while Philip stayed 
fn the library, vainly trying to find the key to 
the enigma of her conduct. 

Oae minute he believed her own testimony, 
namely, that the desire of belng colstress of 
Heathcliff Priors had made her false to him; the 
next he vehemently negatived it, and told him- 
self there must be some cause for her desertion 
that be did not know of—some secret which she 
was hiding from him, 


CHAPTER -XiX, 


Hatvér’s engagement to Sir Jasper was Im- 
mediately made public, and the young girl 
received a letter from her father giving his entire 
approval, and commending her choice. 

As there seemed no reason for its postpone- 
ment, and the Baronet was very anxious to have 
the wedding as scon as possible, it was arranged 
it should take place at Heathcliff In about six 
weeks’ time ; consequently {tb became necessary 
to see after the troussean without delay, 

Sybil undertook its management, and ft was ab 
once put in hand, the house as a natural se- 
quence, belong thrown into a state of constant 
excitement with the arrival of parcels, dress. 
makers, milliners, and the varlous etceteras inci- 
dental to a ceremony that was to be the talk of 
the whole county. 

Sir Jasper was undoubtedly very proud of his 

oung fiancée, and tried to show his fondness by 
Te on her presents of the most splendid 


description, all of which she received with a cold 
sort tude that was hardly more satis- 
factory absolute ind{fference. 


A great change had come over Haldé:, From 
a bright, riante girl, with the soft bloom of a wild 
rose on her delicate cheeks, and the laughter and 
enthusiasm of elghteen in her blue eyes, she had 

own chill, reserved, and self-contained as a 
Greek statue, and looked at least three years 
older than. when she had first come to Heath- 
cliff. 

** Are you made of stone?” Sir Jasper asked 
her one day when he had brought her a magni- 
ficent parure of sapphires, whose azure radiancs 
might have flashed abovg the brows of an em- 
press, but which she put aside with a few slight 
words of thanks, 

She glanced up quickly. 

“T sometimes think my heart is turned to 
stone,” she answered, involuntarily, and he 
rose from his chair and gazed through the 
window. 

“IT with Pygmalion had made known the secret 
by which he warmed Galatea Into ilfe,” he ex- 
claimed, at length, with attempted — 
as he came to her side, and placed his hand on 
the golden wealth of her sunny hair, “Is there 
wo apell by which I can win your love—no charm 
to force you to care for me!” 

_ “Love ceases to be love when it fs forced,” she 
said, sententlously, _ with a 7 ag “ npmncg 
movement, as though shrinking from his touc 

" Give one Hes task to perform whereby I 

prove how dear you 
meer. difficult thing, and no matter what 1b cost 
your wish shall be gratified.” 

Haldée hesitated for a few minutes, her head 
bent; when she raised it he saw a flood of 
crimeon had mounted from throat to brow. 

"T will ask you a favour, Will you make 
some excuse for sepding Mr. Greville from here! 
I—I think {t would be better for us both.” 

Tb coat a desperate effort to make the 

m 


bat ha done so she breathed modtay | 
though ge a 
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Still, 1s would be, as she had sald, better for 
him to be away, both for his own sake and the 
sake of her promlee. 

Haldés was not one of those resolute women 
who are capable of sustained effort, and who may 
always be trusted to keep their feelings under 
control, 

She could not, like Mariel, mark out a path for 
hereelf, and follow {t straight on to the end, 
crushing with a firm band all obstacles that came 
in her way. 

Under the influence of duty, and for the sake 
of her father, she had given up her lover; but 
the enormity of the sacrifice was ever present to 
her, and sometimes the mere sight of Philip, 
the tones of his voice, the echo of his footetep, 
were sufficient to drown the remembrance of 
everything elee, and the longing to cast herself 
on bie breast, and justify herself by proving she 
was not deliberately false, became almost greater 
than she could bear. It was for this reason she 
wished his departure, 

The Baronet did not answer for some minutes. 
The idea of getting rid of G:evile had suggested 
Iteelf many times ; but there was 8 reason agains 
it he could not tell her, 

"T will do my beat,” he said, presently, a dark 
frown knitting hla brows closely together ; but I 
moust not dismiss this art'xt too summarily, or I 
shall have people suspecting the humiliating 
truth of your affection for him. 

He turned away as he spoke, and nastily left 
the room, for, however stoical a man may be, it 
ia @ very severe blow to his vanity to be re- 
minded that the love he coyets is withheld from 
him and lavished without measure on a rival, 
who, in everything save personal qualifications, is 
isomeasurably his inferior. 

The Baronet went to his study, where he 
seated himself in front of the writing table, and 
remained lost in gloomy meditations, until the 
entrance of a footman with the post-bag dis- 
turbed him. 

Then he roused himself, and glanced carelessly 
over the superscriptiona of the letters until a 
rather legal-looking one addressed to Philip 
caught his eye, and he examined {6 closely, as if 
{t interested him. 

After a few minutes thought, he took a pen- 
knife and carefully removed the seal, and then, 
ringing for some hot water, placed the envelope 
over {t, and was thus enabled to open It without 
injury to the paper, . 

The letter was from Pierson, and {ts contents 
rran as follows : 


*' My pear GREVILLE,— 

* According to promise—although rather 
later than I intended—I write to give you some 
account of your host’s youth, and I leave it to 
you to judge whether the few detalles I am 
enabled to offer tend to throw any light on the 
disappearance of your letters, 

“ Sir Jasper Ruthven was the son of a younger 
brother of Sir Edgar Ruathveuv, but, owing to 
his mother’s death, and his father’s second 
marriage, he spent the chief part of his time at 
Heathcliff Priors with hie uncle and cousin—the 
latter, who was heir to the baronetcy, being a 
few yeare older than himself. When abont 
twenty Sir Jasper came to London, and, from 
what I learn, pluoged into all kinde of dissipa- 
tlon. He was reputed to be an adept at billiards, 
an inveterate card-player, and fond of racing and 
betting, and, naturally enovgh, he fell into 
pecuniary difficultfes, frém which, however, he 
seems to have been rescued by a legacy from his 
uncle, Sir Edgar, on whose death he returned to 
Heathcliff Priors, of which his cousin was now 
master, 

"A very short time after his arrival a sad 
accident happened—Sir Charlies Rathven fel! 
over the cliffs close by the house and was 
drowned; consequently the title and estates 
descended to the present baronet, whose two 
predecessors had died within a fortnight of each 
other. You may—and probably will—think this 
sketch a very slight one ; nevertheless, {t is not 
without significance, for {t proves that Sir 
Jasper’s reputation in his younger years was far 
from stafnless, and points to the conclusion that 





he would not scruple-to perform a dishouourable 
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action if ib sulted bis purpose to do so, Now, I | room Instead of joining the circle downstairs, rs I dare say I shall be all right in © he 
n° 


believe 16 was he who took your papers, and, 
granting this hypothesis, there remains the cer- 
tainty that he must have had a motive for wish- 
Ing to get them in hie possession—that motive 
hg has to do with the secret of your 
bir 


“ With regard to Grace Seaforth, I have had 
@ man staying in the village of Heathcliff for the 
purpose of making inquiries relative to her 
flight ; bat it took place so many years ago that 
it fs a matter of great difficulty to obtain any 
authentic Information, Ibie, however, admitted by 
all who remember her that she was very beautifal, 
and much superior to her etation, and it is believed 
that the person she eloped with was a gentle- 
man, I also found that Sir Jasper Rathven was 
supposed to have admired her very much, and 
on comparing dates, discovered that he left 
Heathcliff .jast before her elopement, and 
returned about the time of ber death. Do you 
see to what conclusion this coincidence polnts— 
namely, that, granting Grace Seaforth to have 
been your mother, Sir Jasper Ruthven fs the 
man with whom she went away, and who is 
therefore your father? Of course, after all, this 
reasoning may be false, and the whole thing 
turn out widely different ; nevertheless, I must 
acknowledge very little doubt remains in my 
own mind as to the correctness of my surmise. 

“However, I still advise you to keep silence 
as yet, and wait till Matthew Seaforth returns 
before taking any decisive etep. I have had a 
letter from him, and, according to present 
arrangements, if nothing unforeseen happens, he 
will be in England fn a fortnight’s time. Directly 
he comes I will write to you, so that you may 
lose no time in meeting him, After that we shall 
kaow better how to proceed. Believe me, my 
dear Greville, yours very truly, 

* Ropert Pierson.” 


The le‘ter dropped from Sir Jasper’s nerveless 
hand, and fel! to the floor unheeded, while he re- 
mained staring straight before him, and evi- 
dently much agitated. 

“It is worse than I imagined, His suspicions 
have led him to action!” he muttered at last, 
awhile great drops of molstare started from his 
brow. ‘' And so, after all these years, the secret 
will come to light! Is fs fate!” 

His head fell forward on his chest; but a few 
minuves later he started up, and pouring out a 
giass of brandy from a spirit stand on a side 
table, drank ib undiluted, It seemed to restore 
his self- possession in a degree, for his eyes grew 
brighter and his expression firmer. He picked 
up the letter and read {b again, carefully weigh- 
ing every syllable. 

“ Courage!” he sald to himself; ‘after all, 
he only suspects; he cannot prove anything, 
and I must hit on some plan for decelvirg this 
lawyer, in spite of his shrewdness.. So Matthew 
Seaforth is coming back. Well,I don’t think I 
need fear him if I can manage Poilip Greville. 
What cursed fate ever sent him here, I wonder! 
I cannot comply with your request and turn him 
out, my fair Hatidée, for that would mean etart- 
ing him off to Mr, Robert Pierson, and the. en- 
aulpg of complications that Iam anxious to pre- 
vent. No, he must remain where he is for the 
present, and I must examine all letters that 
come to the house, and take care Pierson’s next 
falls into my hands first, Till he writes I have 
nothing to fear, and when he does I shall know 
bebtefwhat course to pursue.” 

He struck a wax match, and, deliberately set- 
ting fire to the barrister’s communication, 
watched it burning till nothing remained bub a 
blackened morsel of tinder that dropped from 
his fingers to the carpet, 

** If inquirfes are made it will be easy enough 
to lay the blame on the Post Office authorities,” 
he muttered, smiling grimly, and then he sat 
down to ponder cver a situation that he {natinc- 
tively felt demanded all his powers of bold 
Jinesse to grapple with successfully, 





CHAPTER XX. 
Or lata Lady Urwicke bad not been very well, 
ani for the last two days had stayed in her own 








There was nothing specific the matter with her, 
she said, when inquiries were made; she only 
felt weak and langaid—an effect she attributed 
to the hot weather. 

“How fs Lady Urwicke!” asked Philip one 
evening of Sybil Rathven, who he passed in the 
passage outside the Viscountess’s apartments. 
She her hand filled with fl»wers—roses, 
heliotrope, jessamine, and carnations, 

“*T am just gving to inquire,” she avewered, 
“and to take her my bouquet. Isn't it pratty ?”’ 

we Very ! ” 

**T gathered the flowers myself, and see what 
8 thorn has done for me,” holding up her white 
hand, on which was a long, ugly scratch, with 
the blood trickling from it, 

**Lot me bind ib up,” sald Philip. 
you a handkerchief,” 

She drew one from her pocket, and as ehe did 
so # cuclous cat glass phial, engraved with 
Eastern characters, fell from its folds on the 
carpet, 

Greville bent to pick It up, but before restor- 
ing it to her looked at it with some interest, 

*Ts it not quaint }” said Sybil, putting it in 
her pocket rather hastily. “It was brought me 
from Persia filled with attar of roses, but I have 
not used the perfume, for it scentd my handker- 
chiefs enough by lying In the box with them. I 
suppose the essence escapes through the stopper. 
Thank you” —as G tied the Muen round 
her hand—'‘I must be more careful when I 
gather roses in futare.” 

‘Lady Urwicke is fond of flowers,” he ob- 
served, | 

“ Passlonately. She likes them in her bed- 
room, #0 I take them to her every evening now 
that she doesn’t come downstalrs to gather them 
for herself.” 

She opened the door as she epoke, and dis- 
appeared within, while Philip took his way to the 
villege to spend an hour or two with the doctor, 
between whom and himself a sort of intimacy 
had sprung up, and In whose society he en- 
deavoured to lighten the tedium and monotony 
of his lonely evenings, 

He was undoubtedly very miserable, He would 
have thrown up his employment and left Heath- 
cliff altogether if it had not been for some 
lpgering hope that by staying he had a chance 
of elucidating the mystery surrounding Haldés's 
conduct ; for the pale wretchedness of her face, 
whenever he caught a glimpse of her, was galie 
evfficlent to aseure bim love had nothing to do 
with her promise to Sir Jasper, ntl poe 
unconsciously to himéif—he yet counted on the 
possibility of her return to her allegiance, 

More than the time specified by Pierson had 
elapsed without bringing a letter from him, but 
the omlesion caused Philfp no aoxlety—hardly, 
indeed, did he think of it at all, for in the great 
sorrow of losing the girl he loved lesser ones were 
merged, and the vivid zest with which he had 
formerly pursued any clue likely to lead him to a 
knowledge of who and what his parents were had 
now changed into actual indifference, 

The morning following bis colloquy with Sybil, 
Lady Urwicke’s maid came with a m from 
her mistrese to the effect that she wished to see 
him for a few minutes ; and, somewhat surprised, 
Philip proceeded to the boudoir, where he found 
Muriel lying back In o lounging chair, with an 
Indian shawl wrapped round her, although 
the morning was hot enough to have been called 
sultry. 

He started back in astonishment as he saw 
the change these last few days had wrought in 
her. 

Her face was perfectly colourless, save for faint 
blue shadows round the mouth and eyes, and 
there was in her pose and manner the lassitude 
of one who has reached the last degree of weak- 


ness. . 

“ What is the matter?” she asked, with a wan 
smile, as ehe gave him her hand. “Are you 
alarmed at my summons!” 

“No, but I am at your appearance,” he 
answered, truthfully, ‘ Surely, Lady Urwicke, 
you must be very ili.” 

“Not absolutely ili—only weak, I think, 


" Have 





ry’ 

Philip looked doutfal, 

*' Have you seen a doctor?” 

“Oh, no! Idid not think fb worth while, ; 
am not at all desirous of making myeelf out a) 
invalid when there is no necessity for it.” 

He did not reply, but he t t indignantly 
enough that it was her husband's place to hays 
seen she had medical advice. Surely a man with 
avy love for his wife would have done so ! 

“Bat I did not call you in to talk of myse}!,” 
continued Mariel, rising to a sitting posturs, 
* Te was of Mise Darrell I wished to epsak. Don't 
think I am interfering on subject which | kuoy 
must be paipfal to you,” she added, earnestly, 
as the young man made a half-shrinking back. 
ward movement. “If I did nob take a very 
siccare interest in the welfare both of Haid<, 
and yourself, I would not attempt anything of 
the sort ; but some time ago she told me she wa 
secretly engaged to you, and two days afterwards 
her formal betrothal to Sir Jasper Rathvou wa 
announced. Since then she bas polatedly avoided 
me, and, much as I have tried, 1 have never been 
able to get even a few minutes’ conversation with 
her alone, Still, I have watched her, and it & 
easy to eee whe is very unhappy. Iam sure she 
does not care for Sir Jasper, and so I thoughs 
perhaps you and she might have had some mi. 
understanding, and that she had accepted hin 
ie 0 £0 of pawn If thie is the case let me 
entreat you to go to her and make your peace 
before it is too late—save her, above all, from 


‘loveless unfon!” 


Her vice vibrated with Intensity, and she 
leaned forward, clasplog together her thio, 
almost transparent hands, in which the blue net 
work of veins wae distinctly vieible, She liked 
Haldée too well nob to make an effort to deliver 
her from the risk of such an unhappy lot as ber 
own |! 

“ You have not mi: understood me,” she added, 
waiting for him to reply. ‘‘ Yuu believe {t le my 
affection for Haldée that has induced ma to 

ki” 

© believe you are incapable of doing anything 
but whats good and kind,” he answered, fervent!y, 
raising her hand to his lips, ‘I only wish it 
were as ycu supposed, so that I might haves 
chance of wioning Haidée back, But it ie not 
so; we have had no shadow of a quarrel ; and 
the reason she became »flianced to Sir Jasper I 2m 
as ignorant of as you yourself.” 

And then he told her all there was to tell of 
how their engagement had been broken off. 

‘Tam assured of one thing—namely, thet 
presture has been brought to bear on her,” ssid 
Muriel, with conviction. ‘‘ She wou'd never 
have acted #0 treacherouely if left to her own free 
will.’ 


“ That fs what I have sald to myself over and 
over again, but itis no use for me to try and 
obtain a further explanation. She keeps care- 
fully out of my way, and has taken no notice 
whatever of a note I contrived to get conveyed 
to her.” 

Lady Urwicke thought for a few minutes before 


ait = placed In an awkward position,’ she 
observed, at length. “ You as long as I 
share Sir Jasper’s hospitality, it le very difficult for 
me to say anything in the matter, and yet I sm 
go anxious to assure Haidée’s happiness that! 
will make another ¢ffurt to discover her real 
feelings, and leb you know the result, ‘Will you 
come in and see me again to-morrow at abou! 
this time ?” 

He answered In the affirmative, and was about 
taking leave, when a sudden spasm contracted 
Muriel’s feat ures, and ehe fell back In her chalr 
pee her hands against her chest, and evidently 
Da paroxysm of pain, A violent fit of coughing 
ehook her, and aslight froth rose to her lips. 

S-riously alarmed, Philip rushed to 4 carafe, 
and poured cuba glaes of water, and then wes 
about ricging the bell, bat stopped as eke made 
a motion of negation. 

“Tt is over. I am better now,” she sek, 
presently, after drinking the water, “ 1 om 
afraid I frightened you ’—trying to smile. 

“ You have convinced me you are much more 
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gerfously fl then you yourself belleve,” be 
responded, very gravely. * Has not Lord Urwicke 
ted your consulting a physician?’ 

Lord Urwicke 1” ehe repeated, with a fine 
guile, that was half palna—balf contempt, “ No, 
he has not professed any anxiety on my account.” 

Ths adalecion was given {nvolantarily, and 
strive as she might she could not prevent the 
bitterness from making ibeelf felt in her voice, 
Glacd had not even been near her, for his anger 
sod disgust at her supposed assignation with the 
artist had nod cooled in the least ; but she, not 
goowing this, attrituted his neglect to s very 
different motive, more especially as she watched 
him every morning start for the Towers, and 
saw how frequently Sybil Ruthven accompanied 


lp dared not say more, tut bis heard ached 
with » compression that could mob have been 
deeper had she been his own elster, for the sad 
lot to which she had been doomed by her father’s 
ambition. 

He left her, however, with the resolve that he 
himeelf would speak tv Lord Urwicke, and 
it happened the chance was given at once ; for 
hardly tad he closed the door of Murlel’s boudoir 
when the Viscount, who was coming cu) of his 
own dreselng-room, saw him, and stopped, walt- 
log for him to advance. 

“J was on the point of seeking you, Lord 
Urwicke.” ° 

“Indeed!” said the Viscount, incredulously, 
the heavy frown not lifting from his brow. - 

“J have just lett your wife——” 

“ May I 


“So it seems,” Interrupted C.aud. 
ask what occasioned your visit to her ¥” 

Philip looked embarrassed—in good truth he 
hardly knew how to answer the question, ard 
his hesitation was not lost on the Viscount, who 
naturally put hie own construction on It, 

“T will nob press for a reply that I see you are 
unprepared to give,” he observed, sternly; '‘ at 
the same time, let me impress upon you my 
desire that your visit should not be repeated, I 
do not choose for my wife to recelve guests who 
are not my friends.” 

Greville flushed at the Insolence of the tone, 
which, however, for Mariel’s sake, he would nod 
resent, He imagined {t was owing to his sub- 
ordinate position Lord Ucwicke forbade a friend- 
ship between himself and the Viscountess—that 
jealousy had anything to do with it never for a 
moment cccurred to him. 

“Twas about telling you that Lady Ucwicke 
is really 11, and coe should be done for 
her without delay,” he sald, in » voice of at least 
equal hauteur. ‘Probably you will say I have 
no right to interfere in such a matter.” 

“Ido say it!” curtly, “and you must excuse 
my declining to listen to you.” 

With which remark the Viscount passed on, 
and entered his wife's boudoir; butif he had 
meditated an remonstrance for her in- 
discrevion {n permitting Philip’s preeence, all 
though» of {t vanished when be saw her, and he 
was only coneclous of shocked surprise at her 
changed a) ce—even more ghastly now 
artist had come in, for the sharp 
fit of pain had left her paler and more exhausted 
than ever, 

_ Why didn’t you leb me know you were ill?” 
oe asked, seating himself near her. 

“I did nob imagine the news wcu!d be at all 
lkely to Interest you, and, besides, your time 
and attention have been taken up with more 
important mattere.”” 

"At any rate, you haven't given me a chance 
of proviag it!” he rejoined, angrily. “I aup- 
pose you did not feat Mr. Greville being equally 
indifferent, otherwise you would hardly have 
oer — on the subject.” 

xe flashed a rapid glance of Indignatfon from 
beneath her lowered lids. i 

“Tv would certainly never have occurred to 
ddr: him my confidant with regard to my 

" Why was he here then!” 

: That I must declive telling you.” 

‘As you will. But you sre aware your 
refusal is as much an answer as anything verbal! 
would be.. I have not been blind to your 
penchant for this young man; but I had deter- 









mined to say nothing about It to you till after 
we left Heathcliff, in order to avold public 
scandal, Unfortunately your imprudence forces 
me to break my resolve, and what I have already 
sald to him I repeat to you—I will not allow 
you to receive his vislis om any pretext what- 
ever.” 

Lady Urwicke's lip curled contemptuously. 

“Ts fe very few restrictions I p!ace mpon you,” 
contioued Claud, eeeing fin her silence only a 
disiuclination to allow herself to be deprived of 
the artist's society ; ‘“‘ but this one I make a 
point of having obeyed.” 

“And suppose I refuse?” her spirit rlaing 
rebslifously at his masterful tone. 

‘Then I must remind you that whatever our 
o— rela:ions may be, in the eyes of the law 

am your husband, and, as such, have a right to 
exert some authority over you.” 

She turned away her head without replying, 
and in this position her profile was towards him, 
and he could see the curious sharpness with 
which the features were defined, and the dark 
hollows in the cheek. 

In spite of all, a strange yearning rose in his 
heart to take the slight in his arms, and 
tell her how dear she had grown to him. 

He mastered the Inclimation with ‘an fm- 
patient sigh, but his voice was very gentle as he 


i 

* Although I feel it was necessary, I om 
sorry I have had to speak harshly to you, 
Mariel. Your appearance certainly should fn- 
aspire the reverse of severity. You were wrong 
fo not letting me know your indisposltion was so 
serious,” 

“It is not serlous,” she persisted, morbidly 
anxious to avold the charge of attempting to 
provoke sympathy. ‘‘ Asa rule I suffer no pain, 
aud I sball be quite well in a few days.” 

Lord Urwicke shook his head. 

"I am driviog to the Towers this morning, 
and on my way I will cali in the village, and 
send Ol:fford to see you and then we shall hear 
what he has to eay. 

“Te Miss Ruthven going with you?’ asked 
Mariel, abruptly. 

** Yes," be responded, in slight embatrass- 
ment. ‘There was some question about the 
decoration of your rooms, and she sald she 
thought she knew your taste well enough to 
decide it,” 

He did not add that it had been at Sybil's 
own suggestion he had arranged to take her, or 
that if his own wishes were consulted he would 
rather go alone, 

** Peay do not let me detain you!” exc'almed 
Mariel, taking up a volume and beginning to 
read; and thas summarily dismissed, the Vis- 
count left the room, while after his departure 
the book from his wife's listless fingers, 
and great tears of wounded love, pride, and 
bitterest mortification made thelr way slowiy 
down her pallid cheeks, 

( Zo be continued.) 
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KESTREL’S FOLLY. 
(Consiened from page 297.) 
* He'a@ fs not here, I cannot leave the 


“T will go and look for her, then you will be 
at liberty,” and to Acé/e’s intense relief he turned 
away, walking elowly down the whole length of 
the brightly-decked room, that was such a pretty 
sight, with its gay banners, and streamers, and 
lightly-clad throng, moving to and fro, chatting, 
Iéu , buying, bargaining, flirting, enjoying 
themselves {n various ways, ‘ 

The grey eyes followed the tall, erect figure 
wistfully. She was beginning a. t> plumb 


the depth of the wretchedness o ition — 
to —, what bitterness fate in store 
for her. 


She had loved Conrad Huskisson with that 
ardour and that very young men and 
women feel, The affection she had for Tracy 





Pierpoint, her cousin, the playmate of her child- 
hood’s daya, was ef a totally different order. 

It was deep, sincere, lasting, and had grown 
with her growth, though she had not known It, 
and at last developed into this fatal feeling which 
bid fair to wreck her life utterly and entirely. 

She felt that his love was the only thing 
that would satisfy the terrible heart-bunger she 
felt. It was proof agalust all change, indepen- 
dent of eye fancies. He loved her for hereeli, 

She would never feel atings of doubt or wis- 
trust of him. This man would give her a ilfe- 
long loyalty, and analverable devotion, and before 
her unfolded a picture of the happiness that would 
be hers as his wife, and then with a sigh she put 
it from her, and resolved to tell him deliberately, 
or let him know by some means, that he must go 
—pase out of her life for ever. 

* We have raffi:d the chafr-cover, Arcé'e, and 
Bulwer haz taken the efx antimacassars himself,” 
broke In _He'éae’s voice, dispersing her musings 
quickly, 

“Tam glad to hear [t!” she said, quietly. 
"* Nearly everything has gone now.” 

“Lt me take what remains?” 
young Linklater. 

"You are very kind.” 

" Hore is a five-pound ngte. May I consider 
these things mine Po 4 

** You are most liberal,” she sald, gratefally. 
“They are nob worth so much.” 

“They are worth caore to me,” be sald, j>y- 
ously. “ He'éie hos worked some of them. 
Acé'e, sister,” he added, [nu a whisper, ‘*con- 
gratulate me, She has at lash consented to be- 
come my wife!” 

“TI do congratulate you,” she responded, cordi- 
ally, a glad light illuminating her sweet, pale 
face, ‘“‘May you have all the happiness you 
deserve.” 

“Thanks, thanke ! ” 

© Aeéle, have you forgiven me?” whispered 
her sister, entreatingly. 

“Oh, yeu yes, child!” returned Mrs. Huskis- 
son, giving her arm a loving equeeze. ‘' D> nob 
speak of it, I am so very, very glad of the news 
Bulwer has told me.” 

“You are satieficd?"’ asked the mutfnoas, 
imperative, but good-hearted girl. 

"Quite, Iam eure you will have a good and 
devoted husband |” 

“What fs all this about husbands?” asked 
the Oolonel’s voice. 

** Am I to tell?” querled Adéle, with an arch 
look at the newly-betrothed pafr, 

Oh, yes!” they both chorused. 

And then the news wa: told, and they were 
again congratulated, and then Tracy took his 
cousin out to the groundse—where tea was being 
dlepensed by Miss Herzibah Linklater and other 
ladies—and procured her a seat under a shady 
tree and a cup of that flaid that cheers, &., and 
they sat there a iiitle apart from that gy, 
happy throng, listeniog to the sweet music cie- 
coursed by the band until it was time to depart. 

*' We must let the youvg lovers go by them- 
eelves!” remarked? the Colonel, with w» laugh. 
“You will come with me in the dog-cart, 
Avé'e?” 

For a moment she hesitated, and then azsent- 
ing, she was soon seated beside him, as they 
bowled along the moonlit lanes, sweet with the 
perfame of honeysuckle and summer wild 
blooms, 

“Thave something for you,” he said after a 
while, breaking the silence. 

* For me?” she echoed, in surprise. 

"Yes, I mean something from the baziar.” 

* Here ft is!" holding up a magnificent bou- 
quet of Maréchal Niel roses, 

“ How lovely |” burying her face In the ccol, 
fragrant flowers. 

‘* Will you accept it?” 

‘No, Cousin Tracy, I will not{” she ssid 
firmly, putting aside with her hand the flowers 
he offered 


“ No!" he exclaimed In astonishment, “ Why 
not?” 

‘* Because I must accept nothing from you !" 

 A7é'al” he urged, in burt surprise, 

‘€ Don't be vexed,” she ssid, softly. 

But I am vexed,” he rejoined, 
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you like roses, and I thought these would please | heart, and he was taking those kisses for which | to complain of when they are obliged to leave 
ou)” ; he had hungered and waited so long. the I wish Eaniee would take ue over it, 
“They do please me,” she answered, in low 


tones. '‘ Only—ohb, Tracy, don’t you see—-don’t 

ou understand!” she moaned, clas her 
— and lifting her tear-filled, wistful eyes 
to 


“My dearest, have I vexed you?!” he mur- 
mured, * Forgive me. Idid nob know—I did 
not mean to |’ 

“ There is nothing to forgive, only I must not 
take them from you!" and then her firmness 
gave way, and covering her face with her tremb- 
ling hands she gave vent to the sobe that were 
convulsing her slender frame, 

In an {instant the relus were dropped, and Pier- 
point’s arm was round her waist. He forgot 
everything at the eight of her tears. 

* Adéle, my darling, what have I done? What 
a bernte I am! Don’t cry; your tears sre 
agony to me |” 

She did not answer, only sat there shaking 
and trembling, while he strained her to. him, 
and the horse—fortunately a quiets one—ambled 
steadily on, knowing he was to his stable, 

“Don't ory!” he implored, ‘‘I will do any- 
thing you with. Oaly forgive me, I never 
dreamt of this, I thought I might suffer, and 
was content to do so, But you! Oh, my 
darling ! os § darling! Unintentionally, how 
irreparably I have wronged you !” 

“Not lrreparably,” she murmured, gently. 
* Not that yet. We can atill look fearlessly in 
each other's eyes,” 

“Teue, Adéle, and no act of mine shall alter 
that. To-morrow I will leave the Folly and 
never ces you again, though without you my life 
is simply worthless!” 

There was no mistaking the pain and passion 
fn his voice, She believed him. 

“Thank you. I am so sorry to drive you 
away,” she said, piteously, looking at him with 
lovely, tear-drenched eyes, 

“T should never have come, L back 
now, I see that I have loved you all your life !” 

“ Poor Tracy |” and she put one little hand 
on his consolingly, and the light touch made him 
thrill from head to foot, 1 

“Don’t thank me, child!” he eald, epeaking 
Ughtly with a tremendous effort. ‘“‘And now 
will you take my roses} They are the last 
— shall ever offer you.” 

* Yes,” she answered, simply, ‘‘and I shall 


always keep them,” and as she took them he 
picked up the ribbons and w the horse on 
to its utmost speed, reaching Folly in a few 


moments, 

Next morning, as he sat in Mr. Dalziel’s study, 
waiting to tell him that he was going, the butler 
brought tm his letters and papers. Idly he 
turned them over, and read some of them list- 
lessly, and then opening a paper his eye caught 
& paragraph, and in a moment his whole aspect 
changed, and he read {b eagerly, exclaiming 
" Free!” as he finished ib. 

It was an account of a duel that had taken 
place on the sands at Calais between an English- 
man and a Frenchman, whose wife the former 
had made love to, and the wronged man had run 
his betrayer though the heart, and the dead 
man’s pame mrad Huskisson ! 

* * + * * 

A year later, when summer was at its hi, 
mented oman peta hs bloomed bright 
witi tifa! flowers, 1b a 
there once more, and cian bedet namaste wth 
Dama and Mr, Dalziel was told by them that 
Adéle was in the drawing-room, and that he 

ht go to her, 

@ wanted no second bidding. With quickly 
beating heart and throbbing pulses he opened 
the door, and closed {t softly behind him. 

Adéle sat by the open window, in a white 
gown, her eyes somewhat sad and bent 
on the distant glimpse of dancing, sunlit sea, 
her head slightly drooped, an alr of dejection 
over her 'y face. His heart flew to her ina 
wave of tenderness, and in a moment he was ab 
her side. 

** Adéle.” 

She lifted her bead. One glance from soul to 
soul, and then she was in his arms, clasped to his 





So: It seems me my 49 to have ae at poe 8 
whispered. "To able to call you y 
mine | 4 


© May we never wake from ij,” she answered, 
twining her arms round him, and resting her 
head on his breast—at rest, contented at last ! 


[THE END,] 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


* Wau, have you to tell me?” in- 
uired Maud the next morning, as she and 
strolled through the rose-garden, where 
Glofr de Dijons, é3 Veberts aud Lord 
Raglans nodded and swayed in the gentle 
breeze, alongside the pale, dewy tea-roses and 
other cholce specimens of the “queen of 
flowers.” '‘ You were so fast asleep last night, 
or rather this morning, when I went up to our 
room, that it was impossible to wake you, thongh 
I tried hard enough, for I wanted to hear the 
news,’ 

“Did you?” said Maggie, blushing guiltily ; 
for after fleelng from the picture-gallery she had 
gone up to her bedroom, and, tossing off her 

trappings, had t {nto bed as quickly os 

ie, not caring, after the stormy scene 

which she had just passed, to encounter 

her sister, and be cross.questioned by her, So 

she had feigned to be asleep, and answered 
not one of the questions put to her. 

"Of course I did—and do for the matter of 
that, Isaw you leave the ballroom with Sir 
Lionel some time before the programme finished. 
Where did you go?” 

"To the ploture y.” 

" Oh, Indeed ! nice retired spot for lovers. 
YAS he propose again |” 

‘ en,” 


* And, then, I am to congratulate you!” 

" No-o,” faltered her elster, 

"Nol You don’t mean to say that you have 
been foolish enough—wicked enough to refuse 
him again |” 

iti No.” 

ee have you done, in the name of 

ness ?* 

“ Asked for time—time to think about it!” 
replied the young girl, with downcast eyes. 

‘How much time,’”? demanded Maud with a 
thrill of triumph, for she knew that temporlzing 
meant surrender, 

" A week.” 

** And you will give him an answer then |” 

** Of course, I must,” 

“T hope it will be a senefble one, and that you 
will let no foollah scruples stand in the way of 
your advancement.” 

Maud, don’t !”’ implored her sister, t 
her slender fingers together until the nafls bru 
the soft white flesh, “You torture me, Have 
you no feeling—no pity? Think how I shall 
despise myself if I am false to one—nay, false to 
both. 

“TI don’t see why you should despise yourself, 
You love Lionel, ~¥ou mistook mere liking— 
mere friendship—for a warmer feeling with 
regard to Terence, and surely that fs no reason 
for making yourself and the man you love 
eye be ever. You should-—” rp 

‘Don’ ion’t !” cried Maggie, again, 't 
speak of {}, Give me this week to, think over 
it Mg Leave me In peace, or I shail go 
mad!” 

**Of course I won't speak of it If you don’t 
wish 1,” replied Maud, soothingly, startled by 
the wild, hunted look of —s © violet eyes, 
feeling the t go too far, aud do more harm 
than good, ‘* Let us change the subject, Doesm’s 
the ark look lovely to-day ” 

es ” 


“How charmingly situated the Dower House 
is, there fn the of the woods. The 
Dowager Ladies Molyneux have nothing much 


Sach a quaint old place must be well worth 
{ns} and I believe there are treasures of 
‘curios’ there, gathered from time to time by 
different dowsgers and members of the Molyneux 


ea 
“ Yes,” assented the other again, hardly listen. 
ing. 

“I think if the Hall were.mive that I should 
spend part of my time at the Dower House, I+ 
mnst be more cosy in winter.” 

“Perhaps so, Yeb no one who had a right to 
live at the Hall would ever care to leave it, I 
think,” and Maggie’s eyes dwelt fondly on the 
grand house, with its orfel windows, peaked 
gables, and old-world aspect, 

She loved it, this ancestral home of an ancient 
race. It was dearer to her than any other spot 
in the whole world, She had fn fds vast 
rooms and dim corridors as a child, had wandered 
in the woods and parks that surrounded {t as a 
girl, and aes coe down ip her heart told 
ber she would probably live in it as a wife and a 
mother, 


“Not for long,” agreed Mand, “There is / 


little or nothing wanting to make {t an idea} 
place of abode, It has only one drawback [4 
my eyes.” \ 

” what fs that?” \ 

"After being here our own place séems so 
wretched and poverty-stricken I quite dread tq 
go back to ft,” 

“ Well, you have three days more to be happy 
in them, as we don’t go back until Monday.” 

“True. Yet the contrast will seem all the 
greater when we do return. I almort envy Kate 
as she goes back to-day.” 

“ Not really, Maud?” queried Maggte, looking 
at her avxfouely, for she felt the time had come 
when she might say a word for the love-struck 


Hussar, 

** Why not?” 

“ Because I should have thought it would be 
leasant to you to stay in any house where Clif- 
ord Clinton was,” 

* Would you, really +” 

$'Yes, really. You care for him, don’t you?” 

“ Yes, I suppose I do,” carelessly responded 

her sister. 

* And will you be his wife when he ssks 
out’ 

“ Well, really, my dear, I think it will be quite 

time enough to sabe up my mind when he docs 


m8, 

“You know that he will do eo some day.” 

“He may not, Perhaps he is only amustvg 
himself with a little flirtation,” 

“Maud, how can you say such a thing! You 
know he worships the ground you tread on, and 
you know also that you check him whenever he 
tries to propose. He would have done so long 
ago but for your and: fear of belog 
refused. How can you do it?” went on the 
young girl, warmly, ‘‘ How can you throw away 
and value #0 y the treasure of his love! 
He is such » honest fellow, It fs cruel te 
treat him as you do.” ; 

Ts it?” ded the elder Miss Randel, 
coolly. i 

* You know ibis. You ought to be kinder to 
him, I wish you would promise me to marry 
him when ig mag you ; there aye Sie 
hinder om saying yes—-nothing « 
eect get and your p Bsa she added, 
with a sigh, ; 

'* How do you know, little Solomon! 1 may 
have a skeleton in the cupWoard, and I couldnt 
prepa 6 apy for I might break them, and 
that would be a 
is the pony-phaeton going up to the house, 
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” Banice as they approached, pulling on her driving 
"We are golog off.” 

my dears,” sald Kate, kissing therm 

fn her motherly fashion, “I shall expect 

you on Monday. 

‘‘ Yes,” they both answered together. 

‘That fs to say, if we let them go then,” ob- 
served the Baronet, with a tender glance at the 
whilom Ice Queen's pale face, 

He wasn’t at all auxlous for them to go. He 
wished them to till the following Thursday, 
the day on which Maggie's week of grace expired— 
the day on which she was p to give him her 
answer ; and he felt he would be surer of her [f 
ahe was under the same roof with himself, though 
he hadn’t much fear, 

She loved him--he had heard ft from her own 


aweet lipa—and he felt that she would not, could | 


not, aay “no” to him again. It fe eo hard fora 
woman to refase the man she loves anything, let 
ey ode as fo will, ia 
great passlon—a great love—is the strongest 

thing In the whole world. It breaks down 
barriers, levels inequality of birth, sweeps away 
pride, triamphs over want of money, creeds 
and faiths and plighted troth to 
winds, and gains ite own end, despite obstacles 
and resistance—conquers ane 
my eames only—by tless power 
of Dea 

“ Yes,” chimed in Eunice, “‘don’s expect them 
till you eee them.” 


- “Certalaly, We shall be very pleased to see 
on, 
era — 
tlemen mounted 
and Kate sestiell herentt in the phaston ; and 
Lunlos, touching the cream-coloured poules with 
dainty whip, they off ata great 
soon lost to elght under the shade 
he branching limes that flanked the avenue, 


CHAPTER 1X. 
THR DOWER HOUSE. 


Pi bya le rag Manat to amuse ourselves to- 
Aw t et, after wate them 
disa in the distaxcs. gin 
i ything you like, L',” answered Clinton ; 
80 long as we shall nob bse called upon to dis- 
play aon energy.” 
danctog 1” are you run down after one nlght’s 
Yes, very much so, and inclined only £ 
dolee far niente.” meanene t 
» 





the captain lifted his straw bat, and let the 
summer wind play with the fair curls that 
clustered thickly on his brow. 

“Shouldn’t have chosen such a dress, It was 
vanity made you do it, You thought it would 
look ” gald Lionel, jestingly. 

** And so it was,” replied his friend, coolly. ‘I 
tT ccteel ts ae Narcissus — _ — 

. Maggie. idn’s I loo 
fascinating 1” 


“ Very fascinating.” 

**I won’task you,” he went on fn alow tone, 
turning to Maud; “because I kuow, only too 
weil, you never have a good word to say of, 
to, or for me,’ 

“You are oe just,” she responded 
quickly, in an equally low voice, giving him a 
bright glance from her blue eyes, for there wasa 
considerable amount of bitterness in his manner, 
and shehad no wish to drive away her wealthy 
wooer ; “ and, at any rate, Ihave never sald any- 


tog deparaeing 
° Aah pulngs yea aa pate toms doy,” oh 
ps you some day,” she 

re‘oined, with a little rippling laugh. 
“When? Tell me when I may hope,” he 


eagerly. 
**No, no, you must walt patiently,” she 
answered, and then turning to the others, asked 
Pa “Well, have you decided what you will 


“ Yes,” announced the Baronet, “We are 

on the river. Do you care to come also!” 

“I should like ib above all ” ghe an- 
swered at once, kno that {i would do no 

her alster go with Sir Lionel, as 
between them for the 
not wishing to be left alone 
with Clinton, who looked very much as though 
to say something desperately 
tender, after her little encouraging speech, 

** And you, Clifford 1” 

“I shall be charmed, That is to say, if you 
don’t me to do too much hard work.” 

“No, I promise you that, We will le up 
a lttle way and then picnic banks. 
Merton,” he added, to « gorgeous creature with 
flesh-coloured legs and a powdered head, 
who to be within hail, “will you see 
that.a lunch-basket is taken down to the boat- 
5 ae pl dleapps 

es, sir,” respon ¢ man, disappearing 
to give the order. , 
“* We may as well stroll slowly down and get 
is ll through the gardens and 
went through the ens aD 
and getting Into the dainty 
y went up stream, Sir Lionel 
—— steadily and easily. 

“What place is that?” asked the Captain as 
he lazily steered, seated on the softly-cushioned 
sents between his fair companions, looking at 
the clustered chimneys of an old house amid 
the bathed in sunshine, 

aeer-looking Pp ” 

* Yes, Ien’t it?” chimed in Maud. “I should 
so like to go over it, and pry fnto all ite old nooks 
ot ta ahh be easily gratified. We will 

; % can 2 
land and go over St, if old Dame Twerton will let 


ua in, 
PE Rape ager ey Alert pe 
3 “for w you were a we 
more than once to admi i co wae 
‘ Gang awa, I want 


pA, followed up 


¥ the Baro 
iy handsome nb 
creature, but surly and gruff 
though, as the place 





ton to live there by herself. She has been in our 
service over sixty years, and all that time she has 
spent there, for she married my grandfather's 
valet, Inverton, a native of Wingfield, and he was 
& great favourite with Sir Robert, who for some 
unaccountable reason preferred living at the 
Dower House to the Hall, and epent the last 
years of his life and died there.” 

“That was strange,” sald the young girl, re- 
fiectively. 

Yes, I coald never understand his preference 
for such an antique place,” 

And the Baronet looked as though he couldn’s, 
but on Maud’s face was a queer expression of 
knowledge mingled with a look of fear, for she 
was beginuing to guess the truth ; and ashe said 
hastily, with great animation,— 

“Tecan, There is an old-world charm over the 
whole place, which is very fascinating to some 
natures, This garden {s delightful.” 

And [t was truly a sweet, quaint spot. There 
were old-fashioned plants In great profusion ; 
clove gilly-flowers, yellow lupins, purple bell- 
shaped foxgloves, scarlet pimpernel, white ox- 
eyes, damask roses, and an bherb-bed, containing 
sweet-rcented marjoram and all manner of ante- 
diluvian simples. A running brook made tender 
melody as it sang merrily along by the trimly- 
clipt yew-hedges ; orienta! poppies flaunted their 
gay blooms In the borders, rooks cowed in the 
tall tres-tops, and over all the olden oaks and 
elms threw the shadow cf their thickly-leaved 
branches, through which the sunlight fell in 
chequered patches on the velvety turf. 

"Yea, Il suppose fb fg At avy rate those 
gentlemen seem to approve of It,” and he pointed 
at an elderly cock, accompanied by a bevy of 
anclent hens, who were strutting about, scratch- 
ing up the earth and clacking vigorously, and at 
a venerable, grey-muzzied dog, who lay basking 
in the warm sun-rays, blinking and winking, 
seemingly too old to get up and bay at them, 

“She will hear that if she {s not stone-deaf,”’ 
he went on with a laugh, giving the bell a terrific 


ll, 

i. And if she fs, too,” remarked Clinton, " that 
peal wae enough to wake the dead.” 

And he was right ; for in a minute or two the 
massive door, barred and studded with fron, was 
opened to the length of a guarding chain, and 
the figare of a woman appeared In the aperture 
—2 woman well-atricken in years, with a wrinkled, 
yellow skin, a nove like a hawk’s beak, and deeply- 
sunken eyos that glared with a wild, uncanny 
expression from the over-banglog, bushy brows. 

Her face was framed in a cap-frill so huge that 
{t looked more like an Elizabethan ruff than any- 
thing else; her shrivelled, scraggy arms were 
bare to the elbow, and over her shoulders, loosely 
girt about the waist, was a riding pellsse, such 
a8 was worn by women of quality in the days of 
" bornle Peince Charlfo,” with a triple cape, and 
ample skirts, which gave a grotesque appearance 
to the bent, withered form. 

“ Wha’s ringin’?” she demanded, fo a harsh, 
grating voice, 

‘‘T, Dame Twerton,” respon ded the Baronet, 
stepping forward. 

‘ Wha’s you!” she queried, peering ab him 
keenly. 

“Jam Lionel Molyneux,” he answered, with 
one of his sunny similes, 

‘*Tiopel Molyneux! Heavens persairve us! 
Thee young maister,” she burst out in startled 
tones, ‘‘Wha's wantin’ that ye come here? 
It’s too early yet.” 

"I want to show these ladies over the house.” 

‘*Na, na,” she cried quickly ; ‘‘dinna enter 
this hoose, Gang back, laddie, gang back. The 
time has na come for thes to crass the thrasse! 
o’ Molyneux’s Rest.” 

“T think it has, dame,” he sald, pleasantly, 
though my 

“ Na, na, say that—dinna say that. Ye 
no ken wha’ ’t means.” 

«Well, whether I do or not, it comes to the 
same thing, for I am coming fn. So be good 
enough to unchain the door,” 

A moment the o!4 crone gazed at bim doubt- 
fully ; then seeing he meant what he sald, she 
slipped off the chalu and threw wide the heavy 
door, muttering and mumbling to herself the 
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while, in an uncanny fashion, much to the 
amusement of Ciinton and Maggie——an smaze- 
ment, however, that was not shared by Mand, 
whose fears and misgivings were iocreasin 
rapidly, and who wished heartily that they had 
not come to the Dower House, better known to 
the peasantry and people around by the eigni- 
ficant name of Molyneux's FE! sat, 

'*We'll not trouble you, dame,” observed its 
master, as they crossed the dim, marble flagged 
hall, “Though I have never been here before, 
I have no doubt that I shall be able to play the 
part of showman satisfactorily; so we need not 
keep you from your domestic duties,” 

“Na, na,” answered the old woman, wagging 
her head backwards and forwards, “I'll no 
gang, I'll stay, Ye might cee wha’ your mither 
didna wish ye to,” 

‘Well, jast as you like,” he said, good- 
humouredly, rather at a loss to account for her 
persistency, “ We'll co in here first,” and he 
pushed open a door and entered a long, low 
room, panelled shoulder-bigh with time- 
blackened oak, and painted above in dark greea, 
with heavily- beamed ceiling, and narrow case- 
ment windows ; not a pleasart apartment by 
any means, with ita etiff enite of Calppendale 
farnitare, upholstered In black heircloth, and 
one or two grim portraits, frowning down from 
the dark walls, 

“ Nothing much to be seen here,” observed 
Ciinton, looking round, 

"No. It resembles a pricon. Let us see whad 
is on the other side of the hall.” 

Crosting over, they all entered andther room, 
evidently meant for a drawing-room, for, though 
panelled in the same way, the walls above were 
painted with exquisite coples of Watteau’s 
masterpieces, ‘' The Ladies of the Old Rézime,” 
“Life of the Gay Cavaliers,” “The Féte 
Obamyézre,” and others. The ccuches and 
chairs were covered with cdbtly ambnason 
tapestry ; epindle-legged tables were dotted 
about, strewn with china and knick-knacks ; In 
one corner steod a spinet, in another a - 
chord, and side by side with the Watteau coples 
hung quaint micrors end rare miniatures; 

“* Better than the other,” 

“Yes, Still I don’t think very much of It, 
Perhaps we shall find something up above,” said 
Sir Lionel, slowly mounting the noble staircase, 
which was of the same time-blackened wood as 
walnscoted the rooms. 

“‘Ah! this is more to my liking!” he ex- 
claimed, throwing back a door at the top of the 
stairs, and showiog a vast room, with elaborately 
carved wainscoting and a polizhed floor, over 
which were laid tiger skins from Ind{s, wolf 
skins from Russia, lion skins from Africa, tro- 
phies of the chase, won by bygone Molyneuxes. 
Deere’ antlers, mooses’ horns, foxes’ heads and 
brushes, elephante’ tuske, dried snakes, hung on 
the walls, intermingled with guns, pietols, spears 
and weapons of all sorts, thas gleamed brightly 
in the ruddy eun-glow ; hunting crops, richly 
mounted riding-whip-, spurs, stirrups, bits, both 
ancient and mod quaint walkivg-sticks, 
stuffed birds, beasts and fishes, Including a 
hideous crocodile, suspended, like Mahomet’s 
c. fio, *twixt heaven and earth, and an owl, with 
8 prodigious white face, and heaps of other 
curiosities, which are so dear to the hearts of 
some men, 

Vi oy og is ap or agreed his friend, “I 
wonder w ou don’t carry these treasures u 
to the hall? r 

“Well, you see this place is really more my 
mother’s than mine. The dowagers come here 
when the eldest sons marry, and bring their 
brides to the ancestral halls”—the young man 
glanced at Maggie as he spoke, and a conscious 
blush rose to her fair cheek—‘‘so I shouldn’t 
Mike to touch anything. Besides, to tell the 
truth, I didn’t know I was possessor of all these 
fine things, As a child I was never let come 
near the place; then I went to school, and the 
Jast ten years, as you know, I have spent abroad. 
This is the firet time I have ever been here--—” 

“It will ua be te last,” croaked the old crone, 
breaking in, 

“No, I hope not, dame,” he answered, plea- 
santly, "TI like it rather, and have no doubt ft 





will improve on acquaintance,” and then the 
two girls sab on the great, broad seat bslow the 
window-sills, and the young men went round 
inspectiag the weapons, handling the swords, 
critic’z'ng the pistols, and old Nance Twerton 
stood in the doorway, a queer figure in her 
antique pelisse, watching them and muttering, 
and waggtog ber head. 

‘* Wall, we've inspected those pretty closely, 
now which way shall we go?” asked Sir Lionel, 
looking down the long corridor, which ran to the 
right and lef6. 

“Ye canna gang this way,” anvounced the 
dame, planting herself firmly in the middle of 
the presage at bia right. 

“Why not?” 

“Ye canna gang this way, far’t leads te my 
room, Ye mun gang the {ther route, if ye want 
te see the gran’ chambers.” 

“Oh! very well,” he answered at once, going 
to a great room with a huge -four-post bed, 
decked with sable plumes, that made !t look like 
ahearse. “A pretty view from here,”’ he said 
to Maggie, who was at his side, looking out of the 
window, 


“ Yes, very pretty. But I wonder why this 


window is barred so strongly} What an odd 
idea |” 

“Yes, isn’t fo} It puts me in mind of a 
mad-house,” 


** Mad—mad-hoose!” cried Dams Twerton, 
with sudden ferocity. “Wha’s speskin’ of a 
mad-hocee?”’ 

"'I was,” acknowledged the Baronet, lookin 
at her with considerable surprise, ‘The bar 
window put me in mind of ft.” 

"Twas for the bairne—to keep them -fra 
fallin’ oot,” explained the old woman, sagerly. 

‘Oh! I see,” sald her master, satiefied with 
the explanation, and going on to another 
chamber. ‘ 


Bat Manud—keen-sighted, far-ceeing Maud— 
was not satisfied with what slie considered was 
a very lame explanation, for she kuew that 
nursery windows were never barred right up to 
the top; and watching her opportunity, when 
Nance was occupled following closely at her 
master’s heels, she slipped out of the room, and 
sped swiftly down the corridor to the end which 
Nance said was occupied by her rooms, A green 
baiz3 door faced her, 

She pushed hard, it swung heavily and slowly 
back, showing a short, dark passage with an fron- 
clamped massive door at the other end. She 
went on ; the door resisted the preesure of her 
hands, She felt about til) her fiogers closed on 
a key; with a mighty effort she turned ft fn 
the lock, the door opened inwards and dis- 
closed a padded room, with barred windows, 
and all the paraphernalia required for raving 
lunatics. 

One glance was enough to show ber her sus- 
picions were correct, and that the Dower Houre 
was the abode tio which the Molyneuxes were sent 
when they became «fflicted with the dreadful 
malady which was the curse of their family, and 
which had gained the place the title of Moly- 
neux’s Rest; and hastily locking the door she 
retraced her steps, eager to get Sir Lionel out of 
the house before he should guess the terrible 
secret that had been so carefully guarded from 
him. 

“ Haven't you seen enough yet!” she asked, 
in a voice that trembled somewhat, despite her 
efforta to ster dy it, 

“Yes, I think we have very nearly, Are you 
tired } You look pale.” 

"Tam rather,” she answered, glad of any 
excuse that would get him away, ‘and it feels 
so cold and damp here.” 

'* Doesn't it!” agreed Maggle, with a shiver 
that did not escape her lover's observant eye, 
"T feel quite chilled,” 

“Do yout” he said, anxiously, “ Then we 
must leave at once. You will soon get warm 
sgaia In the sunshine,” and giving s crown to 


Nance, he offered her bis arm, and descended 


the staircase, followed closely by Maud and 
Cilnton. 

They lingered a little In the quaint garden 
talklog to the old woman’s grandchild, a pretty, 


dueky-faced little girl, who was playing witb a 
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plear-eyed kitter, and tué delay caused one of 
the party no small amcunt of uneasiness ; but 
glancing up, Maud was relfeved to find that the 
barred windows were all at the other aide of the 
house, and that there was nothing to excite :us- 
plcion in Sir Lionel’s mind if he did study the 
front of his antique mansion, 

However, she was elncerely glad when they 
were once more in the skiff dfscussing the dainty 
juncheon the housekeeper had provided for them, 
and far from sorry when they were once more 
gliding down the river on their homeward way. 

Maggle also felt relieved on leaving the place, 
peer rey ge we'ghed on her spirits, an in- 
tangible , 8 nameless horror, for which she 
was guite unable to account, and which depressed 
her. 

She soon recovered her spirits in the boat, It 
was so delightful on the river. The birds sang, 
the sun shone, the drooping trees shadowed the 
rippling water, the rushes and sedges rustled in 
the gentle breeze as the dainty craft swept along, 
leaving a shining track behind her on the cun- 
kiseed stream, 

Che sky was of arich intense biue overhead, 
with here and there fine white clouds standing up 
like “ winter icebergs .on a summer sea,” and in 
the distance were heavy purple ones tloged with 
gold. Nature wore too fair a garb, too winsome 
an aspect not to drive away all fear and care 
from @ young mind, 

“Truants, where have you been?” asked Lady 
Molyneux, who was eltting In the rose-garden 
with Eunice and the Comte when they returned. 

“We have been to the Dower House,” replied 
her son, “ing g all the fine things there,” 

“Where!” gasped hier ladyship, with paling face. 

“To the Dower House,” he repeated, “Moly 
nevx’s Rest. You know I nover——” 

But he did nob finish his speech, for without 
a word his mother slid cff her chair and fell faint- 
ing at his feet. 

In a minute he had her fu his strong young 
arms, and bore her off to the house ; but it was 
some time before she regaincd consciousness, 
and when she did she looked so scared and wild 
that the family doctor, Mr. Bainbridge, who 
had been sent for from Wingfield, ordered perfect 
rest and quiet, and sald she must not leave her 
room. 

This order she obeyed partly, for, after a 
rather lengthy consultation with him, after he 
left, her came to Maud to say that her 
ladyship wished to see her for a few moments. 

Maud wae dreesing for dinner, and when she 
had pub the finishing touches to her toilet ahe 
went to her hostess’s room, 

“My dear,” sald Lady Molyneux, smiling 
faintly as she came in, “I am sorry to trouble 
you jast now, but—bud will you tell me exactly 
what occurred at the Dower House to-day 1” 

Thus adjured, Maud detalled exactly what had 
happened, with the exception of her own dis- 
covery of the padded room, 

“Then, Li didn’t see anything that he didn’t 
like there?” queried his mother, with another 
wan emile at the conclusion of the recital. 

“ Nothing whatever. He only saw what he did 


like—weapons, and skins, and antlers, and all-|- 


those sort of things that he is fond of.” 

“Thank Heaven for that!” murmured Lady 
Molyneux, loo relisved. “I is rather a 
gruesome place, I think,” she went on apolo- 
getically, “app to make one feel dull and de- 


P . 

"T think ft a delightful old place—so beauti- 
fully situated,” returned her guest, determined 
not to show her knowledge. 

“Yes, very prettily situated ; but the house 
itself is eo ancient and dull that ii would mske 
an undesirable dwelling-place, There, I muetn’t 
keep you any longer,” ehe added, as the sound 
of the gong rang out, calling the lolterers to 
dinner, “ Don't mention our conversation to any- 
one.’ 

not, dear Lady Molyneux, if you 
. I hope you will be better to- 


Thanks,” replied the elder lady, returning 
her hiss, “I hope I shall ;” and then Maud, not 
soiry to be released, ran swiitly downstairs, and 
joined the young people in the dining-room, 





and sat beside the gallant hussar, and blushed | 


and laughed at his soft speeches and tender 
nothings In a way that encoursged him, and 
therefore made him feel very happy, and very 


hopeful. 
(To be continued, ) 
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JOHN CALABRESE & CO., 
26, Billiter Buildings, Billiter Street, London, E.C. 


POWDER 


Harmless to 


Used on all Steamship 
Lines. 


LIMITED, 
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SOCIETY. 


Tse German Emperor costa his country 
£1,000,000 a year, 

TxE Prince of Wales is to be a guest at Comp- 
ton Piace, Eastbourne, from Saturda , July 15ch, 
wntil Monday, the 17th, His Royal Highness 
will visit the show of the Sussex Agricultural 
Soclety at Eastbourne before he returns to 
London, 

THE most expensive material ever produced 
for ® dress was that purchased by the Empress of 
was widie ail ieerada taco dishes Wen 
was white owers, 
foliage In relief, and cost £25 a yard, the actual 
value of the raw material, it Is said, being £20, 

Princess Henry or Prussia will vialt 
Empress Frederick at Friedrichshof, near Cron- 
berg, vy! ie and og pa Louis of Batten- 

at , near Jagenheim 
we meet Princess trice), before returning to 
Kiel, and about the end of July she goes to 
Hemmelmark, » Prince Henry's plotureeque 
domain in Folsteln, for two months. 

Tae Queen is h delighted with the Httle 
daughter of the Dake 
of Hesse, The Grand Duchess Elizabeth is not 
yet five years old, and bears an 
ikeness to her mother. For her age she is a 
very clever child, and has c 


& 


mother, 
Tr fs satis to know that Prince Arthur 
of Connaught not have to leave Eton after 


all this term. It is now contemplated to let 
him remain at the famous old Ooliege for another 
eighteen months or so, but at the end of tha 
period, instead of going to one or other of the 
Universities, it will be necessary to send him to 
Germany to complete his education in the Dachy 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, to which he is the helr- 
presumptive. 

Tae Tear has ever sluce his boyhood been an 
enthusiastic cyclist, but now his Majesty has 
developed a taste for the automobile, to the great 
delight of his French 


ec 


occupancy of the Tsaritza or her children, 


Tae Royal yacht Osborne, which returned to 
Portsmouth recently, after an absence in the 
Mediterranean of more than three months, is 
berthed in the Harbour, near to the north rall. 
way jetty, and she Is to undergo an overhaul and 
refit. The crew have been turned over to the 
Belvedere hulk, Orders have been received that 
only urgent repairs are to be taken in hand at 
present, as the Osborne is to have a rane 
overhaul next winter. The Osborne Is to 
joined at Portsmouth by the Prince of Wales on 
Felday, July 28th, and when H.R. leaves 
Cowes the yacht will probably carry the Duke 
of York to Denmark and N: orway. Ibis expected 
that the Osborne will be in Copenhagen Roads 
during most of the autumn, 

THERE are still three ralers older than the 
Qasen, the Grand Dake of Luxemburg heading 
the list, belug eighty-two next month, King 
Christian coming second with eighty-one last 
April, and the Grand Dake of Saxe-Weimar 
third, as he wil! be eighty-one on the 24th {nst. 
Bat older by far than either are some of the 
Royal Princesses of Earope. The Duchess 
Frederica of Anhalt-Bernburg will be elghty- 
eight on October 9:b, She is the oldest Royal 
Personage in Europe, and aunt of King Christan 
of Denmark. Next in age, two years " 
comes the Princess Josephine of ‘Baden, widow 
of Prince Oharles Antoine of Hohenzollern ; 
whliet third on the Het Is the Princess Clementine 
of Saxe-Coburg and Goths, who was -bwo 
on June 3rd. A fourth Princess pote then 
close fs the Duchess Alexandrine of the same 
house, who fs seventy-nine this year. 





STATISTICS. 


A TEASPOONFUL of microbes contain over 
4,000,000, 

Tae rainfall of Plymouth is nearly double 
that of London, 


Axnout 33 cent. of the cigars sold in 
London are an made of tobacco, 

FIve per cent. more executions take place 
fm Eogland than in France. 

ON an a no fewer than wo hundred 
people are by lightning every year, 





GEMS. 


Discretion is not cowardice, neither {s blatant 
volubility courage. 

GxyeRosity, to deserve the name, comprises 
the desire and the effort to benefit others, 
without reference to self, 

Many or gen are Pong tea ys rl =n 
being refuted. & pan 
sting when alive and blister when dead, 

To speak well supposes a habit of attention 
which shows Itself in the thought : by language 
we learn to think, and, above all, to develop 





cup of sweet milk or cream, # little ealt, pepper 
reer e., r , aud thicken with a lump of 
butter flour. Stewa few moments and 
serve In a covered dish, 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tune fs o plant in Caba with leaves as hard 
as wood. 

THe Sahara desert is three times as large as 
the Mediterranean. 

At Wardbury, Norway, the longest day lasts 
from May 21st. te July 22nd, without interrup- 
tion, 

THE pneumatic tube between Paris and Berlin 
carries a letter from one city to the other in 
thirty-five minutes. 

Screytiric men generally believe that the bed 
of the Pacific Ocean-was once above water, and 
inhabited by men. 

Australia fs the only country in the world 
where no uative pipes and no native smokers 
have been found, 

At Tornes, Finland, June 21:6 brings a day 
twenty-two hours long, and Christmas Day ts 
less than three hours In length. 

A B10YOLE without any semblance of « handle- 
bar, but which is steered. entirely by the motions 
of the rider's body, is the latest Invention, 

Tu Chinese have s complicated calendar, 
Their cycles have 60 years, each year, month, and 
day having {te own name, 

Tr Is estimated that there are two hundred and 
forty thousand women domestic servants in 
London; and that ten thousand of these are 
always out of situations or changing their places. 


meio 4S 
er 


FAOCETIA. 


Morusn (drilling Teddy for his firat party); 
“And now, darling, what ir a greedy boy} 
Teddy: A boy who wants everything I want,” 

"Why, you area new man—bhey’ve shaved 
you ont of all recognition.” ‘‘ Y-e-e—he, ho—ss, 
the first time I looked in the glass I only knew 
myself by my voice.” 

Porruy: “ When I was in London I stopped at 
the best hotel.” Badley: " Rather costly, wasn't 
it!” Poppin: “No; I only stopped to admire 


"Pa, what's a rebuff!” “You watch ma the 
next time I come home late for dinner and try 
to say somet that will tickle her. Then you'li 
ees what a rebuff is,” 

Hoax: " They say that D’Auber's pictures of 

are very life-like,” Joax: “That's 5 
fact ; I saw one or two, and they were beastly, 
sare enough,” 

A (to his friend, who is juat leaving the 
restaurant): “ Hold on, you’re taking my hat!” 
B: “Oh, no! this is mine.” A (jamping up): 
“Then I’m sitting on my own hab! I thought 
ft was youre !” 

Oretruxr : “Is your married life one grand, 
sweet song?” Newlywed: “Well, since our 
baby's been born it’s more like an opera, ful! of 
grand marches, with loud calls for the author 
every night,” 

“So you confess that the unfortunate young 
man was cartied to the pump, and there drenched 
with water? Now, Mr. a part did you 


teke in this Undergraduate 
(meekly): “The left leg, sir.” 

Misraxss (greatly distressed as Bridget «wk. 
wardly drops the on the floor when about 


to place it on the table): “Dear me! Now 
we've lost our dinner!” Bridget: “ Indads, 
ye’ve not, Ol have me fut on it!” 

Para: “I’m sar on are at the 
foot of your class, Tommy. aren't you at 
the head sometimes, like Mttle Willie Bigtree |” 
Tommy : “ You see, papa, Willie's got an awially 
smart father, and I guess he takes after him.” 

“You ought a — 2 sir,” sald = 

hrenolopist to victim the stage, “' Yes, 
tae you ought to be married. You have no right 
sir, to have lived a bachelor eo many years. Now 
look at your clothes, sir, Who mended your cont, 
sir? Teli me that?” “My third wife, sir,” 
was the reply. 

Farre Heater: “If you can pay thie bill, {t 
will be a great accommodation to me, I am out 
of coal, and I have already begun to ev‘Ter for 
want of sufficient fire.” Tae Patlent: "I dou’s 
see why ft isn’t as easy for you to imagine you 
are pot cold as for me to convince myself that 
this big boll on the back of my neck doesn’t 
exist.” . 

Tue honeymoon was over, and the husband, 


business, was grieved to find his 
little wife opt bitterly. Oh, George,” she 
sobbed, “ 


a dreadful has happened | 
IT bad made you a beantifal all by myself, 
and Fido ones ae fo7” ae never 
mind, my dear, cheerfally ; "we cap 
easily buy another dog.” 

“ Not another morsel,” exclaimed the new lady 
boarder, after eating enough for six able-bodied 
coal-heavers; “not another morsel, Really I 
don’t know what will become of me ; no apputite 
atall, youknow. As my last landlady sald, I 
don’t eat enough to Koop a bird alive.” bo 
boarders said t they-all began wonder- 
{ug whether the bird she referred to was an ostelch 
or Sinbad’s roc, 

An Irishman and his maater were once working 
on the raliway, when the master said: ‘ Pat, go 
and get me one of those a.” * All right, 
yer honour,” sald Pat, and off he went. But he 
was gone such & long time that his master went 
to see what he was doing. He found Pat walk- 


round and round the sleepers, and scratching 
hited es he called out: ' Pat, I thought I 
sent you for asieeper!” ‘' Yis, yer honour, 60 





ye did ; but, begorra, I can’t wake ’em,” 
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KOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. F.—Wakefield is a city. 

0. B.—The next leap-year will be 1004, 

Cuantes.—The father fs its legal guardian. 

Axxi00s.—The letters are sufficient evidence of the 
debt. 


R. §.—The bhushand inherits all the personal pro- 
perty. 

Hl. §.—The children share equally, each taking a 
third. 

RaLPu. pat have been several conflicting decisions 
on the 

ALFRED.— “Quite correct, but it would be safer to write 
the numbers, 

Micsos.—The German mark is of the value of an 
Es glish shilling. 

Oup Reaper.—Do you mcan rates? The tenants 
should pay these. 

pai pe ——. — you are doing the best you can 

to get rid 

Leta 3 should not last longer than a 
quarter of an hour, 

Lavaexcs.—Your best course would be to come to 
some arrangement for payment by instalments. 


A. K—As you broke off the ement yourself, 
yon cannot commence an action for tor tetech of promian. . 


Hestzr.—Best together one ounce of clear menor, 
ttt cok a the telen aha tanen, on the yolk 
of a raw egg. 


Cuve.—Your wife can only “leave” what belongs to 
her alone, She cannot dispose of your furniture, or 
cattle, or anything else. 

Grace.—Your best course will be to encourage the 
atentions of malther of the ‘gentlemen until you are 
sure of your own mind. 


Hovsrwire —To test the freshness of , drop them 
slowly into a bowl of water, and if the ‘end comes 
ee ae, 

W.—There fis much room for im ¢ in the 
writing; ts most irregular ond tn . You should 


practice carefully every day. 
taped by the pra ae County Pocnity pe 
rase a‘ “ er: 
meaning appears to ue self-evident. vit 
MISERABLE Mapet.—It is impossible for an outsider 
to settle a lovers’ quarrel; no doubt a few words of 
explanation would suffice to set matters right. 


Coystant Reaner.—Soft water ought to be used 
but if you cannot have that, allow no more than half 
an ounce of soda to one and a-half gallons of water. 

Maisre.—Clean the stecl first in |the usual way, 
rab it over with unsalted lard. Leave for 
minutes ; then wipe off, and polish with a soft duster. 

Avy.—Mix a ogg ey ek ae gee coeigeem et 
pint of skim-milk. the step 
aor mixtare. The rain will 


ou 


Scraccy.=Some persons are constitutionally thin 
never can be stout. Avoid all acids as much as possible 
and eat ramp steaks, mutton chops, thick soups, and 
rice puddings, 
ane nee ry, ap oye petting fe Send 

volatile, ree taly aD ra, ercury is 

a , be Gaxped inten flame by 
& very gentle = 


Haroip.~—The o: vitor lady Dat pag to drop 
your 


faithfulness she may ky 


Ix Nexp oF od . ey en 
aoe on party is sgn sognged, “I were 
overs, when one 


a Dea to risk such an 

Many find relief by a Uberal strewing 
pontnalionate their Renetas bet it must be 
jcrered in for » considerable time, sud should be 
{ito holes and crevices, where they resort in 
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Foortients.—The peotenien would like 
your own is one of hardest’ in the world, 
which no one should think of 
have so much evident talent for it that 
% sneceed, 

Worrrep Nax. snttinais clothes should 
if you aie ean eee a ae aa 
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v. petty our eee we should advise 
man of means, and not 

dependent of 30 your soartionhs to seek some other oy 

of residence, where at least the labour required o 
would be lighter. 

Firat.—Flirting is a reprehensible and dangerous as 
well as questionable ‘'sport.” It is always damaging 
to the re) tation of a young Jady. It may he delightful 


for the 3 itis fatal in the end. No sensible man 
will marry a “Birt, 
Loves or tis “Loxpon Reaper.” — Take four 


the rind as thin as 


Exumiz N.—We have made every inquiry, and ns vet 
cannot find a satisfactory reply to your first query. 2. 
The best thing to do with your dress, is to send it to 
a reliable dyer and cleaner. These people can do it 
ever so much more nicely than {t can be done at home. 
Have you not am agenoy for tae P Dye Works in 
your town? However, if you really want todo it your- 
self, try benzine collas. This will remove the dirt ; 
For your patent shoes you should procure a sma)! bottle 
Spee leather cream, which is easily applied, and 

will polish them and preserve the leather from crack- 





one, pare ble ; 
pomgemer ce RA, ome add @ pound of fine 
sugar, and let it etand two or three hours, then paas it 
through a fay’ bag into decantera. 

Raopa.—For ——- old paint and varnish from 
woodwork apply an emulsion formed of two parts 
ammonia shaken up with one part of onan This 
t that after a few moments it can be 
scraped or rab off. 

Ix Dovnt.—TIf you have wre x —S to believe your 
husband to be -_ you may sores geome marry 

) yp s fear of Foren brea for bigamy, but 
mal and ‘votd. to be alive the second marriage would 


x SO —measine Ss Se eRe coy greaso 
Hold the silk . 4 


ms Y or tumbler, 
abd trop the benzine caret + nee ie arene spot ; 
zine d it dissolves the 

grade oa carries are. 
me piece of note paper over your coin, 


Perhaps some day, somewhere, ‘taaner bene, 
I yet may meet him, loving as of old 
And he shall mo 0 the : atone, 
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TRY IT ON 


Dab a small 
imanti(y on a 
Penny & leave 
it over night. If 
it sets up acid 
the surface will 
become green 
with Verdigris, 
“MATCHLESS” 
ae rs 
will not turn 
metal green and 


re) is therefore free 
« from acid, 


+o, ee 
“MATCHLESS “wx POLISH 


And take no other. 
Paton, Calvert & Co., Liverpool. 














“Nos hape bat this ean no your 
aty eye.” —Shakeepe 


EX UISITE MODELS. 
ERFECT FIT. 
GUARANTEED WEAR. 


DIAGONAL SEAM 


CORSETS. 


Will not % >y’ mie Seams nor tear 
aor we. 

Made in White, Black, and 

all the Fashionable Colours and 

Shades in* —— —, Batin, 


and Cou 
24/11, 5/11, 6/11, 7/1) 
2 per pair and upwards 
> THREE COLD MEDALS. 
— the ee ee Drapere 


Howto Play the Piano. 


Unique Tutor by PROF. MUNRO, 


This marvellons tutor (self-instructor) is comprehensive, fal? 
music size, and ~as eo as ABC. It enables anyone, with ox 
without grortens | knowledge of music, to learn in less than ono 
week to Pia lay the pene or Organ beautifully, accompany songs in 











all keys, improvise, and ny dance musi¢. Most stron ay - 200m = 
mended to all music lovers by the Weelly Times and ot ners, 
ten = tely invaluable as agime saver and pleasure-giver. x ou can 


w become immodiately your own accompanist, etc. Eve ryove is 
charmneh with ft. Post free, 34, 64, ’ 


VOIGE PRODUCTION AND SINGING, 


New Treatise based ou the true Italian method, showing how t» 
breathe, produce, and preserve the voice ; also how t to phrase anu 
sing with ease, good taste and effect, Very highly recommended 
by eminent authorities. Tuavalnable to all fingers, Clergymen and 
Public Speakers Post free, le 


THE TEMPLE PUBLISHING CO., 
44e, Bell Yard, London, W.C. 


2 20 | pce eam 


Essrernas |B mal house (60 year revets: 














an PTS 
Three-halfpenoe yi Quarterly, 
Que ailing and tpence. The yearly subscri 

for’ the Monthly ae imelnding Chris aenes Bart, Aare 
Bight Shillings and Eightpence, post-free. 


Aw Back Nowrres, Pants and Vorumes are in 
print, and may be bad of any Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 455 is Now Ready, oe Sixpence, 
post — —— Also Vol 1., bound in 
cloth, 4s. 

Tus INDEX 1 Vor. LXXII. is now Ready}; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-halfyence. 


At. Lerrers TO Bt of Cetnertne To THE EpTor 
or Loxpon Reaprr, 2¢, Oatherine Street, Strand, 
W.G. 


. We cannot undertake to return rejected mano: 
scripts. 
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Was it Menenius Agrippa who wrote the | 
famous fable about the stomach and the members? 
It is so long now since, as a boy, I had to dig out 
the meaning of it in the Latin reader at school 
that I can’t be sure. It was either he or some 
other old sage who took that method of impress- 
ing what he conceived to bea needed lesson upon 
the producing classes of Rome. He made the 
various members of the body appear to complain 


' of the stomach on the ground that it was a lazy 


holder of idle wealth ; that it not only contributed 
nothing to the original prosperity of the concern, 
but secreted and misapplied the results of the 
energy and labour of others. For this reason 
(these members .declared) they were dead sick 
and tired of Mr. Stomach, and calculated they 
could get on quite as well, or better, without 
him. 

What Stomach said in his own defence every 
schoolboy (who hasn’t forgotten it) can tell you. 
What we say now-a-days is this:—That while 
there must be people to raise grain there must 
also be people to make it into flour; we must 
have farmers and we must have millers. Yes, 
and by the same token, we have got to have 
bakers too. Let's have a look and,sée how the 
process runs :— | 

Now, any one of a million women might have 
written the following letter; and so the woman 
who actually did write it may be considered as 
speaking for all the rest—dates and places ex- 
cepted of course—and they are nothing. 

‘‘In December, 1897,” she says, ‘‘I was on a 
visit to Monmouth. While there I was unex- 
pectedly taken ill. The trouble was of the 
digestive organs. _I was attacked with intense 


A STORY FROM 





pain in the stomach, amounting at certain 
moments to agony ; and this pain continued for 
hours. After my return home I was weak and 
powerless. My appetite quite forsook me, and 
the little food I took gave me great pain at the 
chest and stomach. 

“T was frequently sick, and had no ease untif 
I had vomited all 1 had eaten. The whole of 
my abdomen was swollen, and was so painful that 
I could scarcely move. 

“As time went on I grew worse and worse, 


















A PAST AGE. 





until I was finally obliged to stop trying to do my 
housework ; and when a woman gives up duties 
which are so much a part of her life, both from 
interest and habit, she feels badly indeed. 

“In this crisis I was compelled to ask my 
daughter who lives in Cardiff to come and nurse 
me, and she did so. By this time I was confined 
to my bed, and seemingly sinking from week to 
week, in spite of all that was done to relieve and 
strengthen me. 

“So serious did my friends consider my con- 
dition to be that I was treated by three doctors, 
all clever men in “their profession, who did in 
vain what they could to combat the disease 
which was wearing me away. I took small 
quantities of nourishment, and might almost as 
well have taken none at all,seeing that it failed 
to digest, or to do me any good. 

“ As day after day went by I got more feeble 
and felt as if I were approaching the end which 
is appointed to all living. . 

“This was in July, 1898—seven months after 
I was attacked by the illness in Monmouth. At 
this time an acquaintance, Mr. Saunders, of 
Tintern Abbey, called, and, seeing -my desperate 


‘condition, expressed ‘his sympathy, and asked if 


I had ever tried Mother Seigel’s Syrup for my 
trouble. I said no, and-he urged me to resort to 
it at once, giving his reasons for his faith in its 
efficacy. 

“] began taking it, and in a few days felt a 
distinct improvement. My appetite revived 
somewhat, and I had no more pain after taking 
nourishment. From this: date onward—using 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup only—I gained strength ; 
the disease gradually abating, until I was entirely 
free of it. [am now strong and well, and have 
every occasion to credit the syrup with having 
saved my life.” (Signed) (Mrs.) Emma Brows, 
Oak Tree Cottage, Llandogo, Mon., April 6, 
1899., he 

The stomach is not “a lazy holder of idle 
wealth.” Oh, no. It is the source ~of life, the 
maker of riches for its owner. Therefore use it 
well, and when it wearies of the task help it with 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 
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~~?" ADVERTISEMENTS. Apaner, 1899, 


F.C, REIN & SON 


(GOLD MEDALLISTS), 
10S, STRAND, 


The Paradise for the Deaf. 


F. C. REIN & SON, Patentees, Sole inventors, and Makers of the NEW ACOUSTIC 
INSTRUMENTS, awarded Prize Medals in 1851, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886, 1892, 
and 1894; Inventors, Makers, and Patentees of the ANT!-ACOQUSTIC PROTECTOR, &c. 


ACOUSTIC HATS & BONNETS, 


For Ladies or Gentlemen, in all styles or to order. 








The greatest variety of ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENTS suitable for every degree 
of Deafness, for Church and general conversation—some to wear, some to hold, 
some to fit in the cavity of the ear, of flesh colour, hardly observable. 


ACOUSTIC CONVERSATIONAL TUBES, 


TO ANY AND FOR THE MOST EXTREME DEGREE OF DEAFNESS. 


EVERY KIND OF ACOUSTIC TRUMPET AND 
ACOUSTICAL CONTRIVANCE. 


Amongst our numerour and distinguished clientele may be mentioned H.R.H. the late DUCHESS 
OF KENT and several members of the Reigning Roya! Families. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST AND FULL PARTICULARS. 


F. C. REIN & SON, 108, STRAND, ssy opposite Exeter Hall, LONDON. 


SULPHOLINE 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure. 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth 


Supple, Healthy. 


5] Qs. 6d. 


QUININE AND IRON | 
eis to oi Tecan at 


Hveteria. Nervovsa — &e. 
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275 Gold Medais and Diplomas. 
NN.B.—Asx speciglty pon “FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED.” 
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